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Anecdote  os  is.  4»roclcy. 

Mr.  Grkellv,  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  has  re- 
cently made  his  appearance  in  a  black  coat  and 
hat,  and  the  costume  of  a  gentleman,  to  the 
astouithmeut  and  puzile  of  his  friends,  who 
have  hardly  recognised  him.  How  he  parted 
with  his  old  gear,  is  told  in  the  following  mys- 
terious anecdote  from  the  Macon  Georgian: 

Horace  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  had  rather 
a  remarkable  adventure  a  short  time  before  he 
started  for  Chicago,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen 
iu  print.  In  appears  that  his  daughter,  who 
is  ubout  twelve  years  old,  is  a  "medium,"  and 
is  somewhat  remarkably  favored  by  the  spirits, 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some  time,  of 
bringiug  her  presents  of  flowers,  pictures,  sta- 
tuetis  and  otber  works  of  art.  The  child's, 
room,  ou  an  upper  floor,  is  thoroughly  secured 
at  night,  so  that  ingress  from  either  door  or 
wiuduw  is"ioipos8ibie  by  any  known  natural 
means;  yet,  morning  afier  morning  have  these 
presents  been  found  on  her  bed.  Ot  course,  the 
spiritual  friends  of  the  family  ascribed  these 
presents  to  the  spirits;  but  Greeley,  himself,  is 
a  sceptic. 

He  was  formerly  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  has  never  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
spiritual  theory.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
hpints  brought  presents  to  his  daughter;  but 
how  flowers  and  picture  got  into  her  room, 
locked,  bolted,  and  barred  as  it  was,  the  win- 
dows well  secured  and  the  chimney  blocked  up, 
and  without  frightening  or  even  disturbing  the 
child,  was  as  profound  a  mystery  to  him  as  to 
others;  so  he  determined  to  unravel  it,  if  he 
could  Accordingly,  he  changed  rooms  with 
his  daughter,  one  night,  and,  having  nailed 
down  the  windows,  bricked  up  the  chimney, 
aud  locked,  bolted  and  ba  ricaded  the  door,  he 
sat  down,  determined  to  keep  awake  till  day- 
light, and  boldly  confront  the  spirits,  if  they 
made  their  appeaiauce. 

After  sitting  patiently  till  past  miduight, 
thinking  over  matters  and  things  iu  general,  and 
the  approaching  Presidential  campaign  in  par- 
ticular, Greeley  grew  weary  of  waiting  for  the 
tardy  ghosts  aud,  finding  himself  beginning  to 
yawn,  he  turned  on  a  full  head  of  gas,  and  very 
imprudently  commenced  to  read  the  leading  ar- 
ticles of  that  day's  Tribune,  absurdly  imagin- 
ing  that   they  would    give    a   lively  turn  to  his 

mind.     As  he  might   have  reasonably  anticipa- 
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ted,  however,  ho  was  unable  to  withstand  thel 
soporific  influence  of  his  own  editorials.  In  less 
than  Ave  minutes  he  fell  fast  asleep  on  his  chair. 
Mr.  Greeley  states  that  when  ho  fell  asicep  he 
had  on  all  his  clothes,  including  an  extra  strong 
pair  of  cowhide  boots  and  a  white  overcoot, 
which  latter,  although  it  had  seen  some  service, 
was  still  a  good  coat — "indeed,"  adds  Mr. Gree- 
ley, relating  his  night's  adventure,  "  a  favorite 
coat." 

Well,  about  7  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  Mr. 
Greeley  awoke,  and,  like  the  unfortunate  litt  e 
lady  who  having  accidentally  fallen  asleep  on 
the  king's  highway,  had  "her  petticoats  cut  all 
round  about"  by  a  ruliiau  pedlar  named  Stout, 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  began  to  doubt  his 
identity,  and  "he  began  to  shiver,  and  he  began 
to  shake;"  for  there  he  sat,  in  broad  daylight, 
the  gas  light  burning  as  he  had  left  it,  in  a  statu 
of  nearly  absolute  nudity!  Every  vestige  of  his 
clothing  had  been  taken  off  his  body  and  spirit- 
ed away,  aud  he  was  as  naked  as  when  he  came 
into  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  of 
the  Tribune  which  he  was  reading  when  he  fell 
asleep,  aud  which  the  spirits  had  converted  into 
a  provisional  aprou  and,  pinned,  round   his  mid- 
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In  this  primitive  costumo,  except  that  it  was 
not  constructed  of  fig  leaves,  Mr.  Greeley  arose 
from  his  chair,  and  carefully  examined  the 
room.  But  he  could  discover  no  traces  otits  hav- 
ing been  entered.  Every  thing  was  precisely  as 
he  left  it,  except  himself.  Not  a  bolt  had  been 
withdrawn,  not  a  lcck  turned,  not  a  barricade 
removed.  The  window  was  securely  nailed  as 
he  had  left  it,  and  the  chimney  was  still  brick- 
ed up  to  prohibition.  As  Mr.  Greeley  repudi- 
ates the  conventionalism  of  being  the  possessor, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  more  than  one 
suit  of  clothes,  and  as  thecosluuie  provided  for 
him  by  the  spirits  was  not  to,  his  taste,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  down  to  the  breakfast  table  ttiat 
morning  in  a  friendly  blanket  A  tailor  was 
then  sent  for,  and  soon  tuere  appeared  at  the 
domicil  of  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tribune,  a 
bran  new  suit  of  clothes  which  were  speedily 
transferred  to  the  body  of  that  illustrious  indi- 
vidual. £~  5"  "  /  6 "■-'  -' 

Since  that  eventful  night,  Mr.  Greeley  has 
not  ventured  to  sleep  in  the  room  of  his  daugh- 
ter who  still  continues  to  be  the  nightly  re- 
cipient of  handsome  presents  from,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unknown  source.  The  whole  aft'air  is 
wrapped  in  the  most  profound  mystery 


Greeley  at  Si>riui;f  icld— J)cl^(iu.ie«  10 
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Gov.  Kirkwoud,  of  Iowj,  arrived  this  even- 
ing. He  says  the  Iowa  delegates  to  Congress 
have  been  instructed  to  act  aa  Commissioners 
from  that  State. 

It  is  ruutojod  that  Gov.  "Washburne,-of  Me., 
no,t  only  refuses  to  send  Commissioners,  but 
advises  others  to  pursue  tho  same  course. 

Hontce  Greeley  arrived  to-day.  lie  received 
tho  nuvis  of  his  defeat  lor  iho  Scnatorabip  with 
his  usual  equanimity,  lie  left  for  Jacksonville 
at  noon  without .seeiog  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Part  of  tho  Illinois  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Convention  luft  this  evening.  . 
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tireelej'  rc«uo«>.  in   AVatcli  with  llio 
Union  I 

We  do  uol  ohoo»e   lo  lose  sletn  in   bchttjf  ol   liie 
Union. — JV.  V.  'lnbune. 

Those  who  have  regultrly  read  the 
Tribune  do  not  need  this  explicit  confes- 
sion, to  satisfy  them  that  that  paper  does 
not  "  sit  up  o'  nights  "  with  the  Union, 
or  care  one  straw  for  its  preservation.  "At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  agita- 
tion, it  distinctly  advocated  the  right  of 
secession,  as  one  inherent  in  every  State 
and  guaranteed  by  the  principles  asserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  only  when  adhereuco  to  such  a  posi- 
tion was  likely  to  lose  it  caste  in  its  own 
party  and  endanger  its  inlluence  with  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Administration,  and  put  at 
hazard  its  participation  in  the  spoils  of 
the  Presidential  triumph,  that  its  seces- 
sion batteries  were  spiked  and  it  broke 
ground  in  favor  of  coercion.  Its  recent 
advocacy  of  the  latter  doctrine  has  doubt- 
less also  been  prompted  by  the  belief.that 
it  was  tho  most  effectual  mode  of  produc- 
ing disunion — beyond  the  possibility  of 
reconstruction. 

The  Tribune  not  only  "  does  not  choose 
to  lose  sleep  in  behalf  of  the  Union,"  but 
it  hardly  attempts  concealment  of  its  de- 
sire to  drive  the  Southern  States,  as  well 
those  of  the  Border  as  of  the  Gulf,  out  of 
the  Union.  Its  treason  is  as  earnest,  if 
not  as  bold  and  manly,  as  that  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury. 


My  own  earnest  conviction  says  No — leave 
every  one  free  to  proclaim  h';s  sympathy  with  the 
Rebellion  up  to  the  point  of  overt  and  indictable 
treason.  Let  every  one  speak  or  write  as  to  him 
fchall  seem  good,  up  to  the  point  which  shall 
biirjg  him  into  direct  and  punishable  collision 
with  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  he  resists  a  draft, 
if  he  screens  deserters,  or  does  any  other  act  that 
the  law  will  take  hold  of,  let  him  be  dealt  with  as 
the  law  prescribes ;  but  let  no  man  be  arrested 
who  is  not  to  be  indicted,  and  no  disloyal  act  or 
utterance  that  keeps  within  the  law  be  punishod 
otherwise  than  with  public  reprobation  and 
loathing.  So  shall  Northern  disloyalty  be  gen- 
erally restricted  to  mere  words,  which  break  no 
bones — to  windy  demonstrations,  which  the  first 
crushing  Union  victory  will  arrest.  Had  the 
Union  arms  been  steadily  victorious,  the  Copper- 
head would  have  been  to  this  day  an  unknown 
species  of  politician  ;  and  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg  to-morrow  would  do  more  to  stifle  Northern 
disloyalty  than  the  suppression  of  a  thousand 
Copperhead  journals,  the  deportation  of  a  hundred 
Vallandighams. 

Let  Freedom  be  trusted  by  her  champions.  She 
deserves  and  will  requite  their  confidence.  No 
force  of  demonstration  will,  indeed,  make  true 
men  of  ingrain  traitors  ;  but  the  disease  which 
afflicts  the  body  politic  were  better  brought  out 
tLan  driven  in.  A  windy,  blatant  apostle  of  sedi- 
tion is  far  less  dangerous  than  a  silent,  secretive 
conspirator  who  mines  in  darkness,  and  stabs 
with  a  gloved  and  stealthy  band.    Let  sympathy 

^•ith  Treason  be  encouraged  by  impunity  to 
unmask  and  display  itself,  that  it  may  the  sooner 
exc:te  the  general  abhorrence  it  so  richly  merits. 
Let  the  elected  chiefs  of  the  Nation  trust  the  Na- 
tion to  evince  a  due  regard  for  its  own  existence, 
its  own  safety.  So  shall  we  light  the  good  fight 
in  cheerful  sunshine,  feeling  morally  and  reason- 
ably sure  that  no  pits  are  diggiog  under  our  feet, 
whence  we  shall  be  suddenly  hoisted  into  the  air, 
to  descend  in  wreck  and  ruin.  Statesmen  of  the 
Republic !  trust  in  God  and  the  People,  in  Liberty 
and  Light,  and  your  trust  will  not  be  in  vain  ! 


Horace    Greeley   Writes    Another 
JLetter  to  President  Lincoln; 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune! 

Dear  Sir  : — Although  I  did  not  antici- 
pate nor  seek  any  reply  to  my  former  letter 
unless  through  your  official  acts,  I  thank 
you  for  having  accorded  one,  since  it  ena- 
bles me  to  say  explicitly  that  nothing  jwas 
further  from  my  thought  than  to  impeach  in 
any  manner  the  sincerity  or  the  intensity 
of  your  devotion  to  the  saving  of  the  Union. 
I  never  doubted,  and  have  no  friend  who 
doubts,  that  you  desire,  before  and  above 
all  else,  to  re-establish  the  now  derided  au- 
thority and  vindicate  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Republic.  I  intended  to  raise  only 
this  question  :  Do  you,  propose  lo  do  this 
by  recognizing,  obeying,  and  enforcing  the 
laws,  or  by  ignoring,  disregarding  and  in 
eject,  defying  them  t 

I  stand  upon  the  law  of  the  laud.  The 
humblest  has  a  clear  right  to  invoke  its 
protection  and  support  against  even  tho 
highest.  That  law — instrictaccordancewith 
the  law  of  nations,  of  nature,  and  of  God- 
declares  that  every  traitor  now  engaged  in 
the  infernal  work  of  destroying  our  coun- 
try has  forfeited  thereby  all  claim  or  color 
of  right  lawfully  to  hold  human  beings  in 
slavery.  I  ask  of  you  a  clear  and  public 
recognition  that  this  law  is  to  be  obeyed 
wherever  the  national  authority  is  respected. 
I  cite  to  you  instances  wherein  men  fleeing 
from  bondage  to  traitors  to  the  protection 
of  our  flag,  have  been  assaulted,  wounded 
and  murdered  by  soldie  rs  of  the  Union- 
unpunished  and  unrebuked  by  your  Gen- 
eral Commanding — to  prove  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  take  action  iu  the  premises,  action 
that  will  cause  the  law  to  be  proclaimed  and 
obeyed  wherever  your  authority  or  that  of 
the  Union  is  recognized  as  paramount.  The 
rebellion  is  strengthened,  the  national  causo 
is  imperiled,  by  every  hour's  delay  to  strike 
treason  this  staggering  blow. 

When  Fremont  proclaimed  Freedom  to 
the  slaves  of  rebels,  you  constrained  him 
to  modify  his  proclamation  into  rigid  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  of  the  existing  law. 
It  was  your  clear  right  to  do  so.  I  now  ask 
of  you  conformity  to  the  principle  so  stern- 
ly enforced  on  him.  I  ask  you  to  instruct 
jour  Generals  and  Commodores  that  no 
loyal  person — certainly  noue  willing  to  ren- 
der service  to  the  National  cause — is  hence- 
forth to  be  regarded  as  the  slave  of  any 
traitor.  While  no  rightful  Government  was 
ever  before  assailed  by  so  wanton  and  wick- 
ed a  rebellion  as  that  of  the  slaveholders 
against  our  National  life,  1  am  sure  none 
ever  before  hesitated  at  so  simple  and  pri- 
mary an  act  of  sclf-defenso  us  to  relieve,. 
those  who  would  serve  and  save  it  from 
chattle  servitude  to  those  who  arc  ^wading 
through  seas  of  blood  to  subvert%id  des- 
troy it.  Future  generations  will  with  diffi- 
culty realize  that  there  could  have  beer 
hesitation  on  this  point.  Sixty  years  o 
geuerul  and  boundless  subservieucy  to  t'a_,, 
Slave  Power  do  not  adequately  explain  it.  -'4 


Mr.  President,  I  bessecn  you  to  open 
your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  the  devotees 
of  Slavery  every  when: — just  as  much  ia 
Maryland  as  in  Mississippi,  iu  Washington 
as  iu  Richmond — are  to-day  your  enemies, 
and  the  implaoable  foes  of  every  effort  to 
re  establish  the  National  authority  by  the 
discomfiture  of  its  assailants.  Tlu'ir  Pres- 
ident is  not  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  You  may  draft  them  to  serve 
in  the  war;  but  they  will  only  fight  under 
the  rebel  flag.  Thcr'o  is  not  iu  New  York 
to'day  a  man  who  really  believes  in  Slavery, 
loves  it,  and  desires  its  perpotuatiou,  who 
heartily  desires  the  crushing  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, lie  would  much  rather  save  the 
republic  by  buying  up  aud  pensioning  off 
its  assailants.  His  "  Union  as  it  was  "  is 
a  Union  of  which  you  were  not  President, 
and  no  one  who  truly  wished  freedom  to  all 
ever  could  be. 

If  these  are  truths,  Mr.  President,  they 
are  surely  of  the  gravest  importance.  You 
cannot  safely  approach  the  great  and  good 
end  you  so  intently  meditate  by  shutting 
your  eyes  to  them.  Your  deadly  foe  is  not 
blinded  by  any  mist  iu  which  your  eyes  may 
be  enveloped.  He  walks  straight  to  his 
goal,  knowing  well  his  weak  point,  and 
most  unwillingly  betray  iug  his  fear  that  you 
too  may  see  and  take  advantage  of  it.— 
God  grant  that  his  apprehension  may  prove 
prophetic. 

That  you  may  not  unseasonably  perceive 
the  vital  truths  as  they  will  6nine  forth  on 
the  pages  of  History — that  they  may  be 
read  by  our  children  irradiated  by  the  glory 
of  our  National  salvation,  not  rendered  lu- 
rid by  the  blood-red  glow  of  Natioual  con- 
flagration and  ruiu — that  you  may  promptly 
and  practically  realize  that  Slavery  is  to  be 
vanquished  only  by  Liberty — is  the  fervent 
and  anxious  prayer  of  yours  truly, 

Horace  Greelev. 

New  York,  Aug.  24,  1862. 


Greeley's  Plan— After  reviewing  the 
auspicious  state  of  National  affairs  at  the  time 
«hen  Greeley  wrote  his  peace  letter 
to  the  President,  quoted  by  us  yesterday,  the 
Evening  Post  says,  with  great  force : — 

In  this  condition  of  things  a  conspicuous 
editor,  supposed  to  be  in  direct  relations  with 
tue  sentiment  of  the  country,  writes  to  Mr* 
Likc oln  in  the  mast  vehement  and  impressive 
terms,  that  the  nation  is  "  bleeding,  bankrupt, 
dying;"  that  it  " shudders  at  the  p-'oapect  or 
fra>h  conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  de- 
vastations, and  of  new  rivers  oJ  human  blood ;" 
;  that  it  "  longed  f Jt  peace,"  and  that  unless 
'  measures  were  taken  to  secure  peace,  we  were 
!  i0  danger  of  a  "  Northern  insurrection."  This 
'  was  tne  language  and  the  tone  of  the  Val- 
landighams,  the  Woods,  the  Voorhetses,  the 
Mullalys,  the  Walls,  and  the  Seymours,  who 
despised  and  derided  the  national  cause ;  and 
many  a  poor  devil  was  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette 
or  Fort  Warren  for  saying  inflitely  leas  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  war.  But  for  what  purpose 
were  these  representations,  so  gratuitously  and 
madly  false,  impressed  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's 
mind  f  There  was  but  one,  and  that  was  to 
frighten  him  into  the  proposal  or  acceptance 
of  terms  of  peace  in  regard  to  the  moat  in- 
famous and  criminal  baud  of  traitors  the 
world  ever  »»w. 
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BOliAl'K  tiKEKLKiT'S  CONDITION. 

NEW  YOUK,  Nov.  25.  Mr.  Sinclair,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune,  stated  to  an  Express  reporter  today  tliat 
Mr.  tir.  iclej  'b  wind  was  not  seriously  affected,  and  lie 
was  Buffering  only  from  nervous  prostration.  Anoth- 
er interviewer  obtained  from  the  Tribune  office  the 
statement  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
insanity  or  of  his  being  placed  in  an  asylum.  He  had 
been  mnch  depressed  for  some  days  and  greatly  pros- 
trated, bul  when  last  heard  from  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  able  to  eat  regulany  and  to  converse 
wilh  friends.  Mr.  Greeley  is  in  need  of  rest  and 
seclusion  from  annoyance  by  visitors  or  the  cares  of 
business.  The  weight  of  political  excitement  upon  his 
bimkI  has  been  depressing,  it  is  averred,  bat  possi'oly 
not  damaging  to  the  mental  ability  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  age. 

The  Express  says,    "The  club  rooms  are   full  of 
gossip  about  Mr.  Greeley's  loss  of  reason,  a  parutyMfe>- 
attack,  seeking  an  asylum  at  JJloomingdale,  etc.     We 
discredit  them  all,  aud  wish  soon  to  see  him   restored 
to  health."  

In  answer  to  inquiries  at  the  Trilittne  office  this 
evening  regarding  the  condition  of  Mr.  Greeley,  the 
following  was  obtained  from  the  best  authority;  The 
i  epulis  of  Mr,  Greeley's  treatment  at  Bloomiugdale 
01  any  other  asylum,  or  of  application  foj  his  admis- 
sion to  any,  are  preposterous.  He  is  still  suffering 
from  nervous  collapse,  the  result  of  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  deep  almost  continuously  for  one  month  during 
bis  wife's  illnesjk  This  finally  affected  the  nerves  of 
his  stomach  ana  for  a  few  days  it  rejected  food, 
whereby  II. c  system  wa.s  still  more  weakened.  Within 
a  day  or  two  there  has  been  a  marked  change  fur  the 
belter,' both  in  the  sleeping  and  eating,  and  his  phy- 
sicians arc.tiopcful,  but  he  is  still  a  very  siik  man, 
and  for  the  present  his  friends  can  best  show  their 
regard  by  letting  him  alone. 
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HORACE  GREELEY  IS  UEAD. 


Last  Hours  of  One  of  the  Greatest 
Newspaper  Men  of  the  World'. 


OTHER     NEW     YORK     MATTERS. 

New  York,  Friday,  November  29. 
I  losing  Scone  at  the  Death-Bed  of"  One  Whose 
\\  i.-li  ill   1  .il'e  was  thut   Ilis  Kjiitaph  M i^lii 
be :  "  Founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune.' 

Evening. — Tlie  following  bulletin  of  Greeley's  con- 
dition is  the  latest  issued,  2.52  P.  M. :  "Mr.  Greeley  is 
in  a  state  of  almost  entire  unconsciousness.  .Since 
light  A.  M.  his  strength  has  been  failing  rapidly.  He 
appears  to  suffer  but  little.  His  pulse  at  the  wrist  is 
imperceptible."  Greeley's  illness  is  made  the  subject 
of  sympathetic  comment  by  all  the  papers  of  this 
city.  It  is  stated  that  bis  disease  has  been  pronounced 
by  one  of  bis  physicians  as  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.  Most  of  the  time  up  to 
two  P.  M.  to-day  he  has  been  delirious,  talking 
much,  but  very  incoherently,  of  life  and  death,  ele. 
It  is  also  asseited  that  he  has  failed  to  recognize  bis 
family,  Ins  sister  and  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Greeley 
slept  eight  aud  one-half  hours  Wednesday  night, 
which  gave  biro  some  renewal  of  strength.  During 
Thursday  he  was  more  comfortable  than  011  Wednes- 
day, though  very  weak  ami  at  times  unconscious. 
He  received  w  ilhout  difficulty  a  sufficient  amount  of 
nourishment.  At  seven  o'clock  Thursday  night  he 
took  beef  tea,  and  souu  after  went  to  sleep,  tie 
passed  a  good  night,  and  bis  condition  in  the  morning 
was  reported  to  be  somewhat  improved.  His  con- 
dition, however,  was  still  such  as  to  excite  the  most 
serious  apprehension.  He  was  constantly  attended 
by  bis  daughter  Ida,  who  watched  at  his  bedside 
without  cessation.  At  teu  o'clock  Thursday  night 
bis  sleep  was  nndisturded  aud  refreshing,  but  his 
pulse  was  visibly  growing  weaker. 

8  P.M. — Horace  Greeley  died  at  teu  minutes  to 
seven  this  evening,  aged  sixty-one  years,  ten  mouths 
and  twenty-six  days.  He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Choate.  Pleasantville,  X.  V.  But  little  hope 
was  entertained  that  he  could  live  beyond  a.  day  or 
two  at  most,  as  from  Wednesday  till  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  nearly  all  the  time  unconscious.  Yes- 
terday he  sulftied  very  much,  and  part  of  the  time 
was  in  convulsions.  He  remained  all  last  night 
in  a  slate  of  lethargy,  and  knew  nothing  that 
was  going  on  around  him.  He  took  no  nourish- 
ment, scarcely  gave  any  tokens  of  life.  At  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon  he  had  no  perceptible  pulse, 
anil  it  was  thought  then  he  was  dying.  At  five  he 
rallied,  opened  his  eyes,  and,  as  so  frequently  hap- 
pens just  before  death,  became  conscious.  Those 
standing  around  his  bedside,  among  whom  was  bis 
daughter,  asked  him  severally  if  he  knew  them,  and 
he  said:  "Yes,  I  know  you."  Then  he  was  asked  it 
lie  knew  certain  people,  strange  names  being  given; 
He  said:  "No,  I  do  not  know  them;"  thus  showing 
he  was  quite  sensible^  Then  he  fell  into  his  old 
slate  of  lethargy,  and  gradually  sank  until  the. 
end  came  at  O.oU *  P.  M.  He  died  with- 
out 'he  faintest  >*-  ""*••<,  and  fell,  as  it  were, 
-\uU>  a  jwcas — shi.  p,  (^  a  siuijo  i»!ay'mt(  aroujd 
his  lips.  Among  those  present  at  his  bedside  were 
Ida  Greeley,  Wbitelaw  Rcid,  L>r.  Choate,  Mrs.  Samp- 
son and  Dr.  Sequard.  The  news  was  telegraphed  to 
the  Tribune  ofiice  by  Wbitelaw  Keid  and  a  bulletin 
posted.  The  announcement  of  his  death  was  received 
with  genuine  sorrow  in  this  city,  and  casts  a  gloom 
overall  circles  here  to-night.  He  will  be  buried  on 
Monday,  and  the  remains  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
family  vault  at  Greenwood. 

Cuban  Meeting. 


sax:  oreeley's  IHucm  aud  Deatli. 
The  Tribune  furnishes  the-  following  accouut  of  tha 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Greeley  :j,So  far  as  aj,y  of 
his  associates  knew  Mr.  Greeley  was  in  almost  as 
«oo(l  health  as  usual,  when  on  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion, he  wrote  the  card  announcing  his  redumption  of 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Tribune.  His  sleepless- 
ness was  known  to  have  become  greatly  worse,  but 
■»'  years  be  bad  guttered  more  or  less  from  the  same 
difficulty,  and  as  Is  now  clear  sufficient  allowance  had 
not  been  made  tor  the  intense  strain  on  him  through- 
out the  summer,  especially  during  the  last  monthV 
his  wife  s  illness;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  his 
strengm  ',',;;*  unequal  to  the  hard  task  to  which  he 
set  himself. 

He  wrot»  Only  three  or  four  careful  article?,  >!9  9uc 
f;  [hem  being  half  a  column  in  length.  The  most 
notable,  perhaps,  was  that  entitled  "Conclusions," 
wherein  he  summed  up  his  views  of  the  canvass,  in 
all  be  wrote  less  than  three  and  a  half  columns  after 
his  return,  contributing  to  only  four  issues  of  the  pa- 
per. Two  or  three  times  he  handed  his  assistant 
short  articles,  saying,  "There  is  an  idea  worth  using 
but  1  have  n't  felt  able  to  work  if  out  properly.  You 
had  better  put  it  in  shai>e." 

At  last  en  Tuesday,  the  12th  instant,  ho  abandoned 
the  effort  to  visit  the  office  regularly,  and  sent  for 
tlielamily  physician  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Johnsonjthe  friend 
w«h  whoin  he  was  a  guest  and  in  whose  house  his 
wife  bad  died.  livery  effort  was  made  to  induce 
sleep,  but  be  grew  steadily  worse  until  it  became  evi- 
dent thai  Ins  ease  was  critical.  Dr.  George  C  S 
Chcate  and  others  were  called  in  consultation,  and 
finally  it  was  decided  to  take  him  to  Dr  Ohoate's 
residence,  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Mr  Gree- 
ley's own  country  home,  at  Cbappaqua.  Here  he 
received  Uie  imilitermitting  attention  of  J)r.  (Jhoate 
and  here  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  and  others  were  called 
in  consultation. 

The  insomnia  had  developed  into  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  under  tins  the  venerated  patient  rap- 
idly tank.  At  limes  ho  was  delirious  and  at  other 
times  as  clear-headed  as  ever.  He  lost  flesh  and 
s  rength  with  burpnsmg  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  possibility  of  his  speedy  death  forced  itself  into 
unwilling  recognition,  it  was  not.  however,  until 
JrlmiKlay  la-t  that  bis  associates  ami  family  brought 
themselves  to  admit  it,  and  even  then  thev  cluu"  to 
their  faith  in  the  vigor  of  his  constitution 

On  Wednesday  night  he  failed  very  rapidly.    On 
ihumlay  afternoon  and  evening  he  seemed  '  some- 
what easier.     During  the   night  he   slept   Very   mi- 
cas: y.  muttering  occasionally  and  frequently  rais- 
ing his  light  hand.    Toward   morning  ]„,  was  more 
quiet,  and   between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  fell   into 
nearly  an   unconscious  condition,   which  continued 
with  some  intervals  through   the  day.    Uo  mad"  oc- 
casional exclamations,  but  many  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  Ins  extreme  weakness  and  apparent   in- 
ability to  finish  what  he   began,  were   uninteUiaible 
About  noon,  however,  he  said  quite  distinctly' and 
*'  e',n:!"'H°'?'  '?  l£U°wtluHniy  Redeemer  Jiveth," 
Doling  the  day  be  recognized  various  people    his 
daughter  many  tunes,  the  members  of   his  household 
at  OTiappamia,  Mr.  John  It.  Stuart  and  .Mr.  BeiJ     O 
i  I™   n       ,  ?-U5C1'eU  little— seemed  to  have  no  more 
i    ,    ',;  ^"'fy.^'^sness.  which  accompanies 
'..,'••        ^  Qt  ,d,lseaFC-    During  the  dav  his  ex- 
Ueniities  were  cold  mm  there  was  no  pulse  at  the 
"*'■     flic  action  ot  the  heart  was  very   inteimit- 
untajid  was  constantly  diminishing  in  fore,.    He 
bad  imt.  asked  lor  water  or  been   willing  to  drink  it 
Fii.ce  his  stay  at  Dr.  Choate's,  but  during  Fri day  1 " 
asked  tor  it  frequently.  ' 

Up  to  within  half  an  hour  of  the  end  he  manifested 
in  various  way.,  his  consciousness  of  what  was  coin" 
JjIS  1"";,'  a,Kl  "'•:"  u"s»"'«-l  i"  uionosyllaWoi: 
half  a  ui'r  'V-  TIT'"  a'l'Iresse<>  t<>  W«n-  About 
Bait-past  three  o  clock  he  said  verv  distinctly,  "It  is 
•lone,  and  beyond  tha  briefest  answers  Ui  questions 
Ibis  was  his  last  utterance.    His  youngest  tfaughto" 


Miss  Cabrielle.  was  with,  him  throughout  Thursday 
«  veiling,  and  throughout  Friday  the  elder  daughter. 
Miss  Ida.  was  in  constant  attendance,  as  she  had 
been  during  the  whole  of  lus  illness  aud  of  Mrs. 
Greeley's  before  him.  Other  members  ot  his  Chap- 
jjjiaqua  household  were  present,  with  ilr.  and  Mrs. 
John  It.  Stuart  and  a  few  other  Mends. 

Nothing  that  science  or  affection  could  suggest  was 
wanting  to  ease  the  last  hours.  The  wintry  night 
bad  fairly  set  in  when  the  inevitable  hour  came. 
Without,  sleighs  were  running  to  and  fro  bearing  to 
Chappaqua,  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  the  latest 
bulletins  which  thousands  ot  anxious  hearts  in  the 
great  city  near  by  kept  demanding.  Within,  the 
daughter  and  a  few  others  stood  near  the  dying  man. 
who  remained  conscious  and  seemingly  rational  and 
free  from  pain,  though  now  too  weak  to  speak.  In 
the  adjoining  room  sat  one  or  two  more  friends  and 
the  physician. 

At  ten  minutes  before  seven  o'clock  the  watchers 
drew  back  in  reverent  stillness  from  the  bedside. 
The  great  editor  was  gone  in  peace,  after  so  many 
snuggles;    in  honor,  after  so  much  obloquy. 

Tributes  of  the  jstcw  York  Press. 

The  Times  says.  "Mr.  Greeley's  loss  in  .journalism 
is  one  which  cannot  be  replaced.  The  incidents  of 
bis  last  sickness  were  peculiarly  distressing,  and 
from  all  we  can  learn,  his  reverses  during  tiie  cam- 
paign cannot  alone  account  for  them.  Had  be  been 
succi  ssf  ul,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  not 
have  lived,  so  overtaxed  was  his  strength  and  so 
utterly  broken  down  was  his  constitution.  The 
labors  anil  excitement  of  the  canvass  were  more  than 
his  body  or  mind  could  bear. 

.We  shall  not  attempt,  at  this  moment,  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Greeley  as  a  journalist  and  public  man.  His 
life  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  during  .he 
last  thirty  years,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
it  can  be  impartially  considered,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Greeley's  name  will  always  be  honored  in  con- 
nection with  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  with 
many  important  measures  which  he  fought  for  with 
remarkable  vigor,  simply  because  he  believed  they 
were  light.  Into  these  subjects  we  will  not  now 
enter,  for  the  country  is  scarcely  rid  of  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  a  memorable  and  unhappy  past.  Histo- 
rians will  do  justice  to  Mr.  Greeley,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  bis  countrymen  will  he  strangely  forget- 
ful it  they  fail  to  pay  due  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  has  been  before  them  for  almost  a  generation, 
and  he  has  had  their  confidence  in  many  trying  peri- 
ods of  our  history.  Let  us  now  remember  only  his 
virtues  and  bis  genius." 

The  Herald,  in  an  editorial  tomorrow  speakiug  of 
Horace  Greeley,  will  say,  "From  day  to  day  for  a 
week  past  the  news  of  Air.  Greeley's  severe  mental 
and  physical  prostration  has  left  this  community  and 
Hie  country  not  wholly  unprepared  for  his  dissolu- 
tion; and  yet  we  may  say  of  him,  as  the  expiring 
chief  Ked  Jacket  said  of  himself,  that  the  news  of 
bis  death  will  come  upon  tiis  people 'like  the  sound 
of  the  fall  of  a  giant  pine  in  the  stillness  of  the 
woods.'  He  has,  in  a  mistaken  aspiration  for  a 
higher  field  of  usefulness  and  power  and  glory,  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  political  ambition. 

He  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  commanding  po- 
sition which  he  hud  secured  as  a  leading  American 
journalist,  and  in  leaving  it  to  pursue  the  ignis  fatuits 
of  the  presidency  he  dropped  the  substance  for  the 
shallow  of  a  great  distinction.  Otherwise  the  history 
and  the  enduring  rewards  of  Mr.  Greeley's  industri- 
ous and  useful  career  are  full  of  encouragements  to 
young  men  who,  without  capital,  personal  inllueneo 
or  powerful  friends,  have  the  battle  of  life  before 
them.  He  leaves  an  honored  name  behind  him,  and 
the  high  reward  ot  an  encouraging  example  as  an 
\  naviran  journalist  and  a  self-made  man." 
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THE  LATE  HORACE  GREELEY. 


TRIBUTES   FROM   THE   PULPIT. 


The     Electoral      Vote      Question.. 


Ni:w  York,  Dec.  2.  The  Sun  says  that  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Greeley  will  lie  in  state  in  the  govern- 
or's room,  in  the  City  Hall,  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Arcadian  Club  yesterday  passed  resolutions  of 
regret  at  the  death  of  Greeley,  and  voted  to  attend 
his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Kev.  Drs.  Armitage,  Talmage,  Frothinghaxu,  and 
many  others,  either  referred  to  or  preached  full  ser- 
mons relative  to  the  death  of  Greeley. 

Dr.  Chapm,  in  his  sermon  yesterday,  said  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  no  fair-weather  Christian.  He  was  always 
in  attendance,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  health  permit- 
ting.   He  was  a  faithful  and  humble  worshipper. 

Dr.  Frothingham  said  that  though  he  did  not  advo- 
cate his  election,  he  believed  he  was  sincere  in  hU 
Ci  urse. 

Kev.  DeWitt  Talmage  said  that  Greeley's  death 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  overworked  literary  men. 
He  told  ten  days  before  his  nomination  at  Cincinnati 
that  he  had  not  had  a  sound  sleep  for  fifteen  years. 

Kev.  George  Hepworth  said  that  Mr.  Greeley  want- 
ed to  be  President  that  he  might  correct  some  evils 
into  which  he  thought  the  country  had  fallen.  We 
shall  never  forget  that  although  lie  was  surrounded 
by  many  men  whom  some  ot  us  did  not  love,  this 
country  will  never  forget  tbat  Horace  Greeley  longed 
to  be  President  that  he  might  put  the  balm  of  Gilead 
into  the  bosom  of  this  troubled  country.  The  world 
will  weep  for  him,  and  its  sympathies  will  go  out  for 
his  afflicted  family. 

The  Tribune,  In  editorially  advocating  the  casting 
of  the  electoral  votes  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Greeley  for 
President  Grant,  refers  to  the  last  editorial  article 
written  by  Mr.  Greeley,  in  which  he  (Greeley)  advised 
those  of  the  South  who  were  not  for  Grant  to  con- 
form to  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  accept  the 
situation,  and  set  to  work  to  build  up  their  section 
in  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity. 

The  Tribune  says  that  General  Grant  has,  since  his 
re-election,  betrayed  a  disposition  to  do  what  he  caa 
in  the  direction  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati movement,  if  the  reform  movement  has 
now  anything  to  gain  from  the  formal  action  of  the 
presidential  electors  it  will  not  be  found  in  an  impo- 
tent vote  for  some  impossible  candidate  for  whom 
they  were  instructed  not  to  vote. 

It  can  avail  nothing  to  cast  seventy-four  electoral 
ballots  for  some  candidate  for  whom  the  people  did 
not  vote,  but  by  giving  them  to  a  candidate  for  whom 
the  overwhelming  majority  did  vote,  it  may  serve  to 
make  him  more  emphatically  the  President  of  the 
whole  people,  indebted  to  every  State  for  his  support, 
and  responsible  to  every  class  and  party  for  .,a  just 
and  non-partisan  dh-charge  of  his  high  functions. 

The  World  claims  that  the  electoral  vote  intended 
for  Greeley  cannot  be  cast  for  another,  but  must  be 
cast  for  blank. 
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1HK  LATE  HORACE  GREELEY. 

Kkv  Yobk,  Dec.  1.  The  Liberal  Club,  of  which 
Mr,  Greclev  was  president",  last  evening  passed  reso- 
lutions of  regret  at  his  death,  which  was  charaeter- 
ized  as  a  loss,  not  only  to  tins  country,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  The  Herald  Club  and  the  Typograph- 
ical Society  also  pasted  resolutions  of  condolence. 

Definite  Plans  for  the  Eiuieral. 

'I  he  trustees  of  the  Tribune,  at  a  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday, appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, Mr.  Keid  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  Mr.  Greeley's  funeral. 
They  ha\o  fixed  it  for  Wednesday  at  eleven  o'clock 
from  the  Church  of  Divine  Paternity  (Rev.  l>r.  Cha- 
pin's)  on  Fifth  avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fifth 
street.  No  special  invitations  will  he  scut  out,  but  it 
is  already  known  that  organizations  of  various  kinds 
are  talcing  formal  steps  for  attending  iu  a  body. 

Tone  of  the  New  York  Press. 

New  YoitK,  Nov.  3*.  The  Evening  Post  says,  . 
"The  announcement  of  Greeley's  death  was  a  shock  | 
to  the  whole  country  ;  still,  so  far  from  being  unusual, 
it  has  its  constant  and  common  parallel.  The  great 
misfortune  of  his  life  was  its  greatest  distinction- 
most  unfortunate  for  him,  not  merely  that  it  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  death,  but  that  it  unquestion- 
ably served  to  render  him  less  popular,  or  to  snow 
that  he  was  less  popular  than  he  was  supposed  to  be. 
Had  he  lived  the  life  of  his  lather  lie  would  probably 
have  attained  nearly  one  hundred  years." 

The  Evening  Commercial  says  of  Greeley,  once  a 
compositor  of  that  paper,  "His  life  was  pure.  Ho 
had  actually  no  enemies.  There  were  those  who  con- 
demned or  criticised  or  smiled  at  his  theories  and  his 
works,  but  the  man  was  the  centre  of  no  great  and 
settled  dislike." 

The  Express  says,  "The  alienation  of  old  friends, 
the  betrayal  and  treachery  ol  others  and  six  montks' 
merciless  abuse  were  more  than  he  could  bear  un- 
moved. He  yet  neither  said  nor  did  a  foolish  thing 
during  the  canvass.  He  has  always  believed  in  hard 
words  and  hard  blows,  but  acted  on  principle." 

Mr.  Greeley's  Last  "Work. 

The  Herald  tomorrow  will  publish  a  statement  from 
the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Greeley,  showing  that 
while  he  originally  wrote  a  brief  general  disclaimer  of 
the  article  headed  "Crumbs  of  Comfort,"  he  really 
ordered  it  suppressed,  and  wrote  another  article 
treating  the  matter  with  even  less  concern  than  at 
first.  Both  articles  were,  as  customary. {inclosed  to 
Air.  Keid,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  would 
hold  them  over  until  thc-iuorru\Y,  and  then  act  as  Mr. 
Greeley  might  desire. 

Next  day  Mr.  Greeley  expressed  a  wish  to  have  no 
reference  made  to  the  matter,  and  his  satisfaction 
with  what  Mr.  licid  had  done.  He  subsequently 
wrote  three  articles  for  the  Tribune  which  were  pub 
lished.  The  brotherly  intimacy  and  warm  affection 
which  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Ueid  were  never 
interrupted  for  a  moment,  and  his  last  act  was  a 
glance  of  recognition  toward  him  and  an  effort  to 
extend  to  him  his  almost  pulseless  hand. 

An  Interesting  Letter  from  Mr.  Greeley. 

WASUIKOTOir,  Dec.  1.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
subjoined  letter  it  is  proper  to  slate  that  Mr.  Greeley 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Charles  Lanmau,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Mr.  Lauinau's  earlier  essays 
as  a  writer  were  published  in  the  New  Yorker.  Al- 
though he  never  participated  in  politics,  Mr.  Greeley 
occasionally  favored  him  with  letters  uf  advice  and 
took  special  interest  in  the  success  of  his  dictionary 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Greeley's  last  note  to  Mr.  Lanmau 
is  as  follows : 

NlCW  YOKK,  dune  27.  1872. 

Friend  Lanmau— Deceived  yours  of  the  25th  in- 
stant. I  have  all  my  life  been  doing  what  people  call 
vastly  foolish,  impolitic  acts,  and  1  did  not  dispute 
their  judgment.  1  only  said  that  what  I  did  seemed 
to  me  the  right  thing.  It  1  should  die  before  election 
or  be  beaten  therein,  please  testily  for  me  that.  I  do 
not  regret  having  braved  public  opinion  when  j 
thought  it  wrong  and  knew  it  to  be  merciless. 
Yours. 
iSigned)  HORA.CE  Gki:elkv. 

Effect   of  Mr.  Greeley's   Death   on  the  Vote  of 
the  Electoral  College. 

liALTiJlOHE,  Dec.  1.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley a  number  of  Iclegrama  have  liceii  received  in- 
,  quiring  how  the  Electoral  College  of  this  Stale  will 
<  cast  its  vote  for  President,  and  suggesting  unanimity 
in  the  vote  by  electors  iu  the  Slates  electing  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Liberal  tickets.  The  Maryland  electors 
will  have  a  meeting  tomorrow  night  to  decide.  The  col- 
lege is  composed  of  live  Democrats  and  one  Liberal, 
ex-Governor  Bradford,  Importance  is  attached  to 
tiie  vote  of  Wednesday,  it  seems,  from  til  3  bearing  it 
may  have  on  Ihe  nomination  four  years  hence.  Hen- 
dricks's name  is  proposed  in  all  the  telegrams  re- 
ceived here.  It  is  suggested  that  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Committee  should  express  its  opinion. 

Tribute  from  Rev.  Dp.  Chapin. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Greeley  yesterday.     He  said— 

"Mr.  Greeley  was  of  our  household  of  faith.  This 
was  his  chosen  place  of  worship.  We  shall  miss  him 
here  as  one  of  the  most  familiar  links  in  connection 
with  this  church  and  people  for  twenty-live  years. 
Looking  through  the  vista  to  that  time  among  those 
of  the  then  comparative  youth  who  aru  thinning  and 
scattering  away,  i  recognize  him  among  my  earliest 
and  truest  friends.  He  was  no  fair-weather  Christ- 
ian. He  was  always  in  attendance,  health  permitting, 
in  storm  and  sunshine.  He  was  a  faithful  and  hum- 
ble worshipper,  He  gave  his  ready  help  iu  all  kinds 
of  charitable  and  denominational  work.  He  was 
not  merely  a  pewholder  or  hearer;  he  was  a  sympa- 
thctic  co-worker. 


His  last  utterance  was  one  of  simple  faith  and 
trust.  So  he  passed,  a  peaceful  victory.  We  always 
listen  to  catch  the  dying  words  of  great  men.  1  know 
of  none  from  a  dying  man  so  simple,  so  truthful,  so 
grandly  triumphant  as  those  last  words  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley—'l'know  that  my  Redeemer  Mvetb.'  That  is  a 
victory  for  a  life.  It  is  true  it  does  not  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  no  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  that  a  great  man  in  his  dying  moment* 
expresses  his  trust  in  the  Kedeenior;  but  remember, 
he  did  not  revert  to  this  truth  in  his  weakness,  but 
expressed  in  his  hour  of  dying  the  whole  conviction 
of  his  life.  He  had  lived  it  constantly.  There  is  a 
power  in  Christian  truth  that  is  not  revealed  in  cold 
philosophy  or  flippant  worldliness.  He  who  can  con- 
scientiously say,  T  know  that  my  Redeemer  livetti, 
is  strong  in  faith,  strong  to  do  the  work  of  the  world, 
and  strong  when  the  work  of  this  world  is  by  him  to 
be  dune  no  more;  for  'he  that  hath  seen  me,' said 
Jems,  'hath  seen  the  Father.'" 
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NEWS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

TRIBUTES  TO   HORACE   GREELEY. 

fcMtiuiuuial   rVom    tli«    National    Democratic 
Committee. 

KKt\  \>:taK,  Dec  3.  The  National  Democratic 
CttuqtiltuG  has  issued  the  following: 

HKAIK.M  AltTKHS  or  THi:  I 

NATIONAL   I>i  MOOttATIC  COMHITTKE,  | 

New  York,  Dec.  3, 1872.     ) 

Tin  Democratic  National  Convention  did,  in  July, 
1*72,  with  an  unanimity  unprecedented  in  the  history 
tarty,  nominate  rs  their  candidate  for  the  of- 

?resVic3t  of  tin'  United  States,  Horace  Greeley 
of  N^w  York.  Six  Slates,  cast  their  electoral  vote  for 
him  at  the  late  election,  and  tho  millions  of  men  where 
we  taxied  of  success  testified  tlieiv  appreciation  of  bin 
noble  character,  and  he  greafservico  he  bad  rendered 
the  country  by  voting  our  electoral  ticket. 

But  Horace  Greeley  is  dead,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  political  victory  achieved  b>  his  opponents  is  now 
oUiuiiiislted  by  the  sorrow  which  this  sad  event  has 
cast  ujk  n  the  people,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  re- 
garde*  him  as  one  of  the  best,  truest  and  bravest  of 
men.  The  lessons  of  his  pure  and  bla aides.-,  life  will 
long  remain  impressed  upon  the  a;io  in  which  he 
lived..  Every  beat  of  his  great  heart  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  -humanity  in  Us  broadest  form,  lie  loved 
Uic  good,  be  loved  bis  fellow  men,  and  the  labors  of 
his  whole  life  were  to  elevate  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. No  struggle  for  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  was 
ever  made  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  since  bis  man- 
hood begun,  with  which  he  did  not  affectionately 
sympathize  and  to  which  he  failed  to  give  faithful 
and  powerful  aid. 

Every  day  of  bis  life  abounded  with  acts  of  kind- 
3>«*b,  ofcharity,  of  forgiveness aud  of  love.  Not  bis 
^tricken  family  alone,  but  a  stricken  people  sorrow 
lor  a  loss  wholly  inscrutable  and  almost  unparalleled. 
The  National  ^Democratic  Committee,  in  behalf  of  the 
yeat-party  who  achieved  the  honor  by  their  faithful 
effort  to  elect  him  to  the  first  office  in  the  Govern- 
ment, will  do  all  in  their -power  to  honor  his  name 
and  memory.      (Signed)      AUGUSTUS  Schei.l. 

Chairman  National  Democratic  Committee. 

Meetiiiir  of  New  York'Peesidential  Klectors. 

Albaky,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3.  The  presidential  electors 
Met  teday  and  organized  with  S.  L.  Woodford  pre- 
siding. The  chairman  said,  "This  convention  is  gath- 
ered under  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  for  the  one  who  was  a 
•ompetitor  for  the  position  we  are  about  to  contribute 
toward  tilting  lies  sileut  in  death.  The  shadow  of  this 
sorriow  will  make  this  gathering  memorable  forever, 
and  with  this  shadow  over  us  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

•  no  upon  whom  your  choice  will  fall  tomorrow  will  so 
•onauct  the  affairs  of  this  office  as  to  be  president  of 

-all  the  people."    Adjourned  till  tomorrow. 

Resolutions  of  Sorrow. 

SheNew  York  Associated  Fie^,  today  adopted  res- 
olutions of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  one  of 
the-original  proprietors  in  the  organization,  eulogis- 
tic of  his  life  and  labors,  aud  sympathizing  with  his 
orphan  daughters.    At  a  meeting  pt  the  Rural   Club, 

•oontposed  of  leading  agriculturists  aud  horticulturists 
*f  Uiisxitv,  of  which  Mr.  Greeley  was  president,  res- 
olutions offered  by  Hod.  Calvin  T.  Hubbard,  at  the 
kiss  of  their  former  member  and  president,  were 
adopted,  and  they  voted  to  attend  Uie  funeral  in  a 

•bedy.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Republican 

•General  Committee  this  afternoon,  in  Tammany  Hal], 
fescdiitious  of  regret  were  adopted  at  the  death  of  Mc. 

■tirceley,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  atteud  the  ob- 
sequies.    The    Democratic    General    Committee,  of 

:Bro»klyn,  adopted  similar  resolutions,  as  did  the  Ue- 
poblican  General  Committee. 

Tnurlew  Weed's  Tribute. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
visited  the  remains  lying  in  state  at  Citv  Hall  was 
Tburlow  Weed.  The  old  man  sal  near"  the  head 
•f  the  body  and  seemed  pleased  to  be  cpies- 
tioned  concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the  de- 

•oeateo.  He  could  not  remember  that  Mr.  Greeley 
over  referred  to  any  youthful  amusement.  They  had 
been  young  men  together,  ami  as  such  were  often  in 
«ach  other's  company.  "liverybody,"<aid  Mr.  Weed, 
"has  hours  of  relaxation,  but  Mr.  Greeley  never  nlay- 
fd.  'Iw-as  as  poor  as  he,  antghad  the  b&tile  of  life  to 
tght  as  he  bad,  and  yet'  T, always  toi>k  relaxation. 
You  sec  we  were  of  differeutiteinperaoiejits.  Looking 
hack  over  Mr.  Greeley's  life^  I  •think  U«.,t  h|  showed 

.as  ninth  unselfish  ambjUm^as -any  m»p  that  ever 
Kved.    His  whole  life  was  gTve'n  ttfopposingdniustica 

.ana.  oppression.  His  character  was  MJeflTctly  pure, 
/or  he  had  novices  that  T  knew  of ,  an*.4  wafeinost 
intimate  With  him  in  all  inalteiB.    He  was-/ earless  m 

•  be  tuirression  of  his  belief  in»what  was*ght.  His 
whole  aim  was  to  do  good."  '   • 

The  remains  will  be  privulefe'  removed .irorn  the 
City  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  to  tl«e  bouse  ot  Samuel 
Sinclair,  and  will  thence  be  pigvatcly  removed,  by 
friends  aud  the  Tribune, staff  and  employes,  to  the 
Churiih  of  Divine  Paternity  (Dr.  Chapin's),  tci  Fifth 
aveiuac,  corner  of  Korty-lifth  street. 

The  .President  will  be  aeoompani'at  to  New  }  ork  to 
attena  the  obsequies  of  Mr.  Greek v  by  his  fivate 
•ccretary.  General  Babcoct,  and  Se-uetary  Bsjknap 
and  Postmaster-General  (ieswcll,  and  probacy  by 
-oilier  members  of  ttie  cabinet.  Mr.  Bputwell  wtfj  lie 
prevented  by  public  business  from  attending  ,tlio 
funeral.  The  President  ami  party  «ill  returj,  to 
VlVashmgtoM  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  Funeral  s.  rvice,. 
■trill  <*•<  ur.in  the  church  at  eleven  o'clock.    The  CifcS 
Couuril  rcqucu  that  atf  ritizeng/ilose  their  resueet- 
ive  places  of  bksiness,  a*d  refrain   from  any  seeula* 
*mployiiient;  tkat  owners  or  matters  of  j-essels  in 


the  harbor,  and  owners  or  occupants  of  dwtlhugs  in 
the  city  tie  requested  to  ifeplay  their  tiags.it  hult- 
nastKO»  Sunrise  until  sunset,  'l.'ie  Hag.<  on  the 
Cuy  Hall  *nd  all  oojcr  |«ibi*c  buildi'igs  will  lie  dis- 
played at  half-mast.  The  o&ees  of  L'io  corporation 
will  be  close.!.  The  ch.irch  and  Fire  Dftpartnieul  bells 
are  to  be  tolled  from  oi>e  to  thrc-o'el  xli  )'.  M.,  i*v>d  it 
is  requested  that  the  louses  ah  i»g  the  urate  of  .the 
iioci  r>ion  be  suitably  draped  in  mourning  ernolcws. 
Thccilir.ciis  generally  are  |nvi:ed  to  join  in  i;'ie  t'uu^  - 
a)  procession  after  the  Utic  ,uj:  march,  is  &kcu  ay 
from  the  church. 

Tkf  Greeley  Touili  «4^QreguwootJ. 
The  family  lot  of  Horace  Gracjey  \s  No.  2'H4,  and 
situated  on  ixieuwt  Hill.  It  nsts  on  the  crown  of  tin- 
kill,  and  is  one  of  tin.  most  commanding  sites  in  ;ue 
•einclery.  There  is  no  stone  or  monument  erected 
to  uiark  the  spot,  nothing  but  a  few  s/akes  driven  in 
the  earth  in  indicate  its  boundaries.  An  underground 
vault  has  been  ljuilt  and  the  earth  has  to  he  removed 
from  ihe  giaba  l'<j  cP\",  t  Ml  OntVilUW.     WllHlu  the  nay* 


talsof  the  tomb  now  repose  his  wife  and  children. 
It  is  likely  new  that  some  .--uituble  monument  will  !»■ 
erected  to  designate  the  resting-place  of  the  stricken 
head  of  the  Giecley  family,  aud  have  inscribed  upon 
it  words  fitly  chosen  to "  commemorate  his  many 
virtues. 


FUNERAlL      '*  7> 


New  Yonk,  Deg.  4.  The  number  of  applicants 
for  tickets  of  admission  to  witness  the  funeral  ser- 
vices at  Dr.  Chapin's  church  is  enormous.  The 
church  accommodates  lsuo  persons  in  all.  Many 
prominent  personages  had  great  difficulty  procuring 
cards.  Some  persons  offered  high  prices  for  tickets, 
but  could  find  none.  The  crowd  that  visited  Uity 
llall,  yesterday,  is  estimated  at  about  40,000. 

Large  numbers  of  people  have  arrived,  this  morn- 
ing, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  witness  the  fu- 
neral of  Mr.  Greeley. 

The  Apollo  Hall  Executive  Committee  laHt  night 
passed  appropriate  resolutions  on  Mr.  Greeley's  death 
and  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  firmly  resist 
all  proposals  for  union  with  Tammany  Hall. 

The  Herald  proposes  raising  a  press  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  Greeley's  children,  subscriptions  to  which 
shall  he  $25  from  each  of  the  daily  papers  and  §10 
from  each  of  the  weekly  papers  in  the  Uuited  States. 
The  Herald  itself  heads  the  list  with  $1000. 


MR.  GREELEY'S  FUNERAL*   . 

Preinratloui    for   the  Funeral  To-day— Honors  to 
the  J>e*d  Journalist. 

The  remains  of  the  dead  journalist  were 
brought  to  *lr>  city  on  Saturday  last,  and  on 
Tuesday  were  placed  in  the  Governor's  Room, 
at  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  visited  by 
not  less  than  80,000  persons.  To  the  memory 
of  no  other  representative  of  the  press  have 
sCcb  honors  ever  been  awarded.  Not  alone 
here,  where  his  busy  life  was  spent,  is  there 
mourning,  but  from  every  city,  town,  and 
village  come  evidences  of  profound  sorrow 
and  heartfelt  tributes  to  show  that  the  whole' 
nation  joins  the  metropolis  in  homage  to  the, 
genius  and  virtue  of  her  honored  dead. 

The  funeral  takes  place  to-day  from  Dr. 
Cbapin's  church,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most ! 
imposing  ever  witnessed  in  this  city.  It  will 
be  attended  by  President  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  the  Governor 
and  his  staff,  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  Mayors  and  Common  Councils  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
and  many  other  cities;  and  by  hundreds  of 
associations,  including  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican General  Committee,  Tammany  Hall 
General  Committee,  the  Union  League  Club, 
the  Lincoln  Club,  the  Lotos  Club,  and  the 
Liberal  Club. 

The  services  at  the  chui'oh  will  begin  at  11 
o'clock  this  morning.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  exercises  in  the  church,  the 
musical  part  having  been  selected  by  Miss 
Ida  Greeley : 

Funeral  Marcb ,.. Chopin 

Be  Froirmdls Chant. 

•  Reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
'•  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  ltveth." 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 

Address Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

"ti-eepThy  Last  Sleep". Quartet 

Address *..Rev.Dr.  B,  H.  Chapiri 

I  j  T*  it  "V  t" ' '  * 

1 '  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Pair" ...  Miss  T.  Wenecte 

Soprano  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church. 

Benediction. 

Organist Dr.  William  Berge 

There  will  be  no  procession  except  that 
from  the  church  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
services,  the  body  being  privately  removed 
to  the  church  in  the  morning.  The  coffin 
will  be  taken  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  and 
interred  in  the  family  lot  on  the  crown  of 
the  hill,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
sites  in  the  cemetery.  There  is  no  stone  or 
monument  erected  to  mark  the  spot,  nothing 
but  a  few  stakes  driven  in  the  earth  to  indi- 
cate its  boundaries.  An  undergound  vault 
has  been  built,  and  the  earth  has  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  slabs  to  effect  an  entrance. 
Within  the  portals  of  the  tomb  now  repose 
his  wife  and  children.  The  following  in- 
scriptions are  on  the  tablets  within  the  vault : 

:  MARY  J.  GREELEY,  k 

:    '  May  8, 1847,  aged  6  months  and  7  days.       : 
ARTHUR  T.  GREELEY,  r 

:  July  13,  1310,  aged  6  years,  3  months,  and  21  : 
•  '  _  days.  '    ■ 

:  '     ItALFH   W.  GREELEY, 

:    February  28,  lc5T,  aged  3  years  and  12  days.    ■ 
:  MARY  Y.  C.  GREELEY, 

:  October  30, 1872,  aged  38.  years  and  6  months.  : 

•' "■ ,: 
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HORACE  UREELEY. 
yesterday  witnessed  tlie  august  spectacle  of  a 
whole  nation  mourning  for  ono  of  its  most  distin- 
guished men,  and  a  whole  city  assembled  to  do  him 
honor.  The  hand  of  death  has  well  nigh  swept  away 
the  warmth  of  partisan  claims  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities, and  left  only  the  chilling  awe  which  its 
presence  ever  inspires.  Laying  aside  all  political 
considerations,  which,  after  all,  are  but  the  froth 
upon  the  surface,  and  do  not  reach  the  calm  depths 
beneath,  we  all  know  that  the  man  we  mouin  today 
was  of  sterling  character  at  heart.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  our  "self-made"  men, 
His  Character  and  history,  and  his  close  ideutilica- 
tiou  with  the  Interests  of  the  nation  and  the  press 
are  familiar  to  us  all,  but  his  rarest  gems  of  thought 
are  to  be  found  in  his  published  works.  Chancing  to 
take  up  one  of  them  to  beguile  a  tedious  huur  of 
waiting  fcr  a  tardy  train,  we  saw  an  article  on  poet-  I 

ry,  which,  for  purity  of  conception  ami  beauty  of 
thought,  is  rarely  equalled.  Amid  all  the  labors  of 
his  arduous  position,  which  might  be  thought  to  ex- 
clude poetic  thought,  he  evidently  understood  the 
nature  and  olliee  of  poetry  better  than  many  whose 
advantages  were  greater. 

We  have  before  us  a  volume  of  his  published  lect- 
ures, printed  in  1853,  and  entitled  "Hints  Toward 
Reform."  It  shows  a  clear  and  intelligent  recogni- 
tion of  the  evils  which  blot  the  social  escutcheon,  and 
points  out  ni'riiv  practical  means  of  reform.  In  a 
commencement  address  entitled  "The  Relations  of 
Learning  to  Labor,'\he  puts  in  a  noble  plea  against  the 
divorce  of  these  twin  agencies  in  man's  education. 
"The  Dignity  of  Labor"  might  be  termed  the  key 
note  of  the  whole  book.  An  epitome  of  the  whole 
might  be  f  „..;..,  \a  the  words  of  another— "Life  and 
labor  should  interpenetrate  each  ether,  as  a  silver 
warp  in  a  golden  woof." 

His  conception  of  life  and  its  duties  were  lofty  and 
pure.  One  of  his  finest  thoughts  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing fragment:  "A  true  life  must  be  simple  in  all 
its  elements,  animated  by  one  grand  and  ennobling 
impulse;  all  lesser  aspirations  lind  their  proper  places 
in  harmonious  subservience." 

In  the  overwhelming  regard  for  his  public  labors, 
it  seems  but  just  to  make  this  allusion  to  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  world  of  thought,  which,  though  less 
noticed,  are  not  less  potent  in  the  influence  they 
exert.  A.  c.  J. 


HORACE  GREELEY'S  FUNERAL. 
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fs  It 

The  Funeral  of  Horace  Greeley.  ' ;  ( 
Nliv  Yokk,  Dec.  4.  To-day,  all  that  was 
I  mortal  of  Horace  Greeley  was  lefi  to  mingle 
I  in  duet  with  tho  dust  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
I  dreu,  who  sleep  in  their  modest  touib  on  the  hill- 
side of  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Republics  are  said  to 
be  proverbially  ungrateful.  This  may  be,  but  that 
they  are  net  wanting  in  veneration  for  tho  wall- 
deserving  dead  has  been  proved  over  arid  over  again. 
Many  times  in  this  city,  as  when  the  remains  of 
President  Lincoln  lay  in  state  at  the  City  Hall, 
or  when  those  of  Admiral  Farragut  were  carried 
in  procession  through  the  city  to  the  sound  of  muffled 
drum  and  solemn  dead  march  ;  but  more  particularly 
and  more  markedly  was  that  sentiment  displayed 
yesterday  and  to-day  ill  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  tlie 
dead  journalist,  historian,  philosopher  and  philanthro- 
pist, Horace  Greeley.  His  obsequies  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  the  morning  after  the  spirit  left  the 
body;  for  his  death,  with  its  sail  surroundings, 
touched  the  nation's  heart,  and  evoked  everywhere 
the  truest  sympathy,  as  well  as  substantial  recogui-. 
nous  of  the  sorrow  caused  by  that  event,  which  was 
universally  designated  as  a  national  calamity. 

Here  in  New  York,  the  scene  of  his  labors  and 
his  triumphs,  the  mourning  was  naturally  deepest. 
When  it  was  known  on  Sunday  that  the  remains  lay 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  so  great  was  the  rush  of 
people  anxious  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  features 
of  the  distinguished  dead,  that  a  police  force  lout  to 
be  stationed  before  the  door  to  prevent  an  inundation 
of  the  house.  Yesterday,  when  the  remains  of 
Horace  Greeley  were  laid  in  state  for  public  visita- 
tion at  the  City  Hall,  for  thirteen  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
30UU  an  hour,  the  citizens,  in  a  seemingly  endless  pro- 
cession, poured  past  the  bier,  and  thousands  more, 
who  could  not  gain  admission,  had  to  retire  lamenting 
not  to  have  seen  once  more  the  features  so  familiar 
to  ail  New  Yorkers.  One  thing  deserving  of  remark 
in  that  procession  was  what  might  be  termed  its 
make-up.  No  more  democratic  (in  the  true  sense  of 
that  term)  procession  ever  marched  through  this  city. 
The  kidy,  resplendent  in  jewels  aud  tine  clothes,  was 
followed  by  the  humble  working  girl,  the  millionaire 
merchant  by  the  uncouth  farmer,  and  the  colored 
man  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  most  blue-blooded 
aristocrat  uorth  of  Mason  aud  Dixon's  line.  States- 
men, such  as  the  venerable  Tlurrlow  Weed,  merchant 
princes,  journalists,  scenic  aud  theatrical  artists, 
members  of  the- learned  professions,  and  the  working 
men  and  women  especially,  paid  the  tribute  of  a  last 
visit  to  the  illustrious  dead. 

The  processionists  were  different — markedly  dif- 
ferent—in every  particular"  of  appearance,  but  the 
countenances  aud  modest  depui-tmc.it  of  all  were 
uniformed  with  a  general  garb  of  grief, which  gave  an 
appropriate  harmony  to  the  whole.  This  morning  the 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Dr.  Chapin's  church,  where 
two  of  the  most  eloquent  divines  of  these  two  cities  dis- 
coursed in  solemn  and  devout  phrase  over  the  silent 
form  of  the  man  who,  during  a  long  life,  had  preached 
the  most  sublime  of  all  creeds — that  of  universal  char- 
ity, freedom  and  brotherly  love.  Here  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  the  successful  rival  of  the  dead 
man,  actuated  by  a  motive  so  pure  and  noble  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  lend  additional  lustre  to  bis  name,  paid 
homage  to  the  remains  of  one,  who,  although  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  last  high  game  he  played,  conquered 
the  affections  and  won  the  homage  of  the  nation  in 
death.  America's  lirst  prima  donna,  Miss  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  chanted  the  words  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  livelh,"  the  last  conscious  utterings  of  the 
djing  man,  over  his  bier. 

Then  the  whole  city,  with  the  greater  portion  of  its 
neighbors,  turned  out, either  to  join  in  the  vastproces- 
siun  which  accompanied  the  remains,  or  Co  pay  hom- 
age to  them  as  they  passed  along.  Tbe  entire  route, 
from  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York,  to  Greenwood, 
Brooklyn,  bore  .symbols  of  the  spirit  of  mourning 
and  respectful  sympathy,  The  flags  on  the  City 
Hall,  as  well  as  those  on  the  newspaper  offices 
and  private  buildings,  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
mottoes  and  devices  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  but  the  best  expres- 
sion of  respectful  reverence  ami  respect  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  faces  of  the  multitudes  that  crowded 
the  sidewalks,  the  windows,  and  1^ic  house-tops 
The  procession  consisted  of   police,  Tiremen,  military, 


marines,  the  Common  Councils  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Jersey  City,  private  societies,  private  citi- 
zens of  all  classes,  creeds  and  colors.  Thus  they 
niarcheil  to  the  South  ferry,  crossed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  deposited  (he  remains  in  their  last  quiet  resting 
place,  "in  peace  after  so  many  struggles;  in  honor 
after  so  much  obloquy." 

As  a  rule,  business  was  suspended  during  the  pro- 
cession; the  courts  ami  all  the  public  places  were 
closed  for  the  day.  The  city  was,  indeed,  given  up  to 
mounnug  for  the  haur. 

The  work  of  distributing  tickets  to  the  representa- 
tive parties  invited  to  attend  Greeley's  funeral  com- 
menced early  this  morning  and  continued  tUl  half- 
past  ten,  when  the  bse  was  formed  at  the  City  Hall 
and  the  procession  stinted  for  Dr.  Chapin's  church. 
Hundreds  of  prominent  men  from  this  and  neighbor- 
ing cities  were  refused  tickets  for  admission  to  the 
church.  Tickets  for  the  President's  party  were  sent 
early  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Mayor  Hall  and 
Otlic;-  city  officials  occupied  scats  in  the  carriages; 
also  the  mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn, 
Governor  Seymour,  Governor  Jewel!  o{  Connecticut, 
and  other  officials.  Members  of  the  Couimoii 
Council  all  wore  satin  badges  aud  crape  on 
the  left  arm.  Their  wands  of  oflice  were  also 
draped  in  mourning.  Owing  to  the  excellent  police 
arrangements  the  carriages  were  quickly  brought  up 
in  order,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock  the 
carriages  left  for  the  church  in  the  following  order: 

Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  New  York. 
Heads  of  Departments,  Judges  tend  other  Jew  York 

officials. 
Kayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  cilice  of  Brook- 
lyn, Newark,  Long  Island  City  and  other 
adjoining  cities. 
Military  aud  civic  officers  of  the  United  States, 
tlflicers  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

The  line  of  carriages  was  headed  aud  closed  by  de- 
tachments of  horse  police,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Wilson.  The  external  mourning  drapery  and  the 
portrait  of  the  deceased  still  remain  on  the  City  Hall 
and  the  hags  are  at  half-mast. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pa- 
ternity presented  a  sombrely-beautiful  api»ear- 
ance.  The  pulpit  wa3  heavily  draped  in  crape, 
and  long  lines  of  crape  were  suspended  from 
every  pillar  and  every  abutment  of  the  beautiful 
Gothic  interior.  The  folds  of  crape  suspended 
from  the  -centre  of  the  roof  to  the  pillars,  formed 
beautiful  festoons  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  architecture. 

The  floral  offerings  in  the  church  were  exquisite 
in  design  and  appropriateness.  The  principal  among 
them  was  the  following: 


rod  en  white  ground  and  green  body.  At  the  rear 
of  the  pulpit  was  a  sheaf  of  whoat  from  Chap- 
paqua  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  suspended 
overhead  a  pen  and  an  axe.  Around  the  pulpit  were 
innumerable  offerings  of  flowers  and  wreaths.  In 
front  of  the  pulpit  was  a  beautiful  design  in  flowers, 
with  tho  words  in  the  ceutre: 


IT    IS    DOSK." 


on  white  ground,  purple  letters  and  green  border. 
On  a  tablet  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit  was  a  floral 
wreath  bearing  the  letters' 

i  -H.  a." 

There  were  in  flowers  a  plough  from  the  Tribune 
oflice;  a  quill  f  rem  -the  German  Gj-eeb-yClub;  a  basket 
of  flowers,  with  a  crown  and  cross  from  the  Lincoln 
Club,  and  floral  offerings  from  the  Lotos,  Arcadian, 
Herald  and  other  clubs.  About  ten  o'clock  the  church 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  ladies.  The 
male  portion  of  the  population  wko  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  tickets  were  admitted  about 
half-past  ten.  As  far  as  the  eye.  could  reach  down 
Fifth  avenue  groups  of  people  occupied  windows  aud 
doer-steps,  eagerly  loukiiig  for  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
the  precession.  Thefioral  presents  came  in  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  difficult  to  Aud  places  for  them,  and  the 
church  was  redolent  -wiili  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers.  It  would  tsice  a  column  to  simply 
euiunivntc  the  names  of  the  donors.  Among 
the  organizations  represented  were  the  Lincoln 
Club,  the  Arcadian  clab,  the  Union  League 
<CJub  and  the  Tribune  Association.  Governor  Holt  man 
and  members  of  his  staff  sat  by  the  altar  rails. 
At  10.45  Mr.  Berge  played  a,  voluntary"  on  tbe 
crgan,  and  about  this  time  a  large  number  of 
clergymen  took  seats,  inside  the  aitar  rail,  and  Dr.  De 
Hass,  the  Russian  Minister,  arrived,  and  was  shown 
to  an  eligible:  seat.  Immediately  afterward  Senator 
Wilson  entered  the  church.  President  Grant,  Vico- 
Prcsidi  nt  Colfax  aud  lien.  ttabeock  soon  came  in,  and 
Gen,  Grant  sal  near  to  Governor  Hoffman,  ami  soon 
t'Pgagtid  in  a  long  and  earliest  coin  ersutiou  with  Liui, 


;aeh  gentleman  seeming  to  r^  mncU  lllcased  with  the 
jther,  and  it  was  notice-^  M  an  aubmciuU3  oraeu  0f 
true  leconcihatio^  oJ,  1)oUtieal  ,,ariic.3  to  sea 
the  leaders  r^  tha  Democratic  and  HopubUcau 
parties  fl'.'-teru[aing  ovcr  the  grave  of  the  lamented 
U011'l.  Senator  Carl  Scbnr/.  was  the  next  notable 
arrival,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  Senator  J  arues 
O'Brien. 

A  floral  plough  and  a  floral  emblem  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity  were  placed  just  before  the 
casket  arrived.  At  about  this  time  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Bceeher  entered  and  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit  with 
Drs.  Chapin,  Hitchcock  aud  Scott.  Tho  scene  was  a 
most  impressive  one  at  this  time,  a  deathlike  stillness 
pervading  the  church.  At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
Chopin's  Funeral  March  was  played,  and  the  coffin 
was  borne  up  the  ceutre  aisle  and  placed  on  the 
bier.  Prominent  among  the  pall  bearers  were 
Thurlow  Weed,  Eraotus  Brooks  and  Sinclair 
Tousey.  The  pall  bearers  and  all  present  stood 
as  the  coffin  was  placed  on  the  bier,  ami  the  choir 
chanted  the"De  Profundis,"  the  daughters  aud 
other  relatives  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  the  in  tinifitc  friends 
of  the  family  having  in  the  meantime  entered  the 
scats  just  behind  the  pall-bearers,  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin 
Mien  read  various  appropriate  selections  of  Scripture, 
commencing  with  the  sentence:  "God  the  Father  of 
all  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  many  of  tho  selec- 
tions having  direct  bearing  on  the  many  kindly  and 
humanitarian  qualities  of  the  deceased.  Miss  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  sang  the  appropriate  hymn  of  ''1 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  with  such  feel- 
ing and  pathos  as  lo  leave  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house.  At  the  conclusion,  Henry  Ward  Bceeher  de- 
livered a  pathetic  address,  suitable  to  tho  occasion, 
Mr.  Bceeher  said: 

"No  one  dies  where  death  is  not  momentous.  Of 
all  who  have  nassed  away, not  one  has  gone  for  along 
time  who  will  carry  with  him  so  much  devotion. 
Who  is  this  man  who  gets  these  civic  honors?  Who 
is  this  man?  Was  he  one  of  these  great  princes  of 
wealth?  Was  he  of  great  military  renown?  No. 
And  yet  here  are  men  from  every  walk  in  life.  Here 
is  our  Chief  Magistrate.  Here  are  our  most  promi- 
nent citizens  f rum  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  gathered 
around  the  bier  of  the  man  who  is  now  no  more. 
Here  wc  see  that  criticism  is  disarmed.  A 
little  time  ago  and  men's  political  passions,  were  i 
aroused.  And  we  differ  as  much  in  pulitics  as  I 
ever;  but  here  lies  before  us  this  man,  who,  but  a  i 
brief  time  ago,  was  a  great  loader  in  the  laud.  Why  j 
do  men  of  all  parlies  gather  here  in  reverence  ruuud  , 
his  remains?  It  is  bceo  use  the  man  is  greater  than  | 
1  his  politics.  Here,  to-day,  between  the  two  oceans 
1  there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  child  who  has  not  felt  the 
beneficent  influence  of  tho  character  of  Horace  Gree- 
lev.  Horace  Greeley  gave  the  strength  of  bis  life  to 
education,  to  humanity,  and  especially  to  the 
poor,  who  could  little  help  themselves.  He  had 
a  great  heart  that  longed  for  sympathy.  Though 
■  he  may  '  not  be  remembered  by  those  memo- 
rials which  carry  other  men's  names  down,  he  will 
be  remembered  throughout  the  land  for  those  great 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  his  charac- 
ter commensurate,  as  it  were,  with  the  genius  of  this 
great  republic.  His  influence  lias  gone  out  to  leach 
a  noble  manhood  to  the  mechanic,  the  laborer  and 
the  farmer.  What  more  can  wo  say  in  eulogy  of  the 
character  Of  this  illustrious  dead?  Alas,  alas!  He, 
through  a  long  and  not  unlompcstuous  voyage,  has 
reached  the  shore.  How  blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord.  May  God  grant  that,  in  tlie  so- 
lemnity of  these  thoughts  in  which  wc  have  gathered 
here,  it  may  be  our  happy  lot  that,  when  we  die, 
angels  shall  open  the  gales  and  receive  us  into  the 
glory  of  the  Lord." 

After  singing  by  the  quartet  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Chinch,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  addressed  the 
audience  as  follows: 

"To-day,  in  the  freshness  of  his  great  sorrow, 
Horace  Greeley  is  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  As  a 
pastor  and  personal  friend,  I  cannot  here  attempt  to 
depict  the  worth  aud  greatness  of  the  departed  jour- 
nalist. I  trust  the  time  will  soon  come  when  his 
worth  will  receive  uutice  in  a  large  edifice  and  by 
better  hands  than  mine;  and  yet  no  encomium  is  any 
way  necessary.  Few  men  have  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  for  Ihc  true  nature  uf  their  character.  A 
career  of  honest  purpose  aud  beneficent  tenderness 
proclaims  itself  throughout  the  land.  Horace  Greeley's 
i  epitaph  is  written  in  the  houses  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  where  are  now  all  parts  and 
'  religious  differences.  1  ask  you  to  consider  here 
what  it  was  that  brought  forth  so  much  love  for  this 
man.  It  was  not  his  official  position — he  held  none; 
it  was  net  hLs  unquestionable  genius,  it  was  the  at- 
traction of  pure  and  simple  goodness.  The  hundreds 
of  toil-worn  men,  who  yesterday  waited  for  hours  to 
Lout  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  were  not  drawn  there 
by  any  mere  curiosity.  They  went  to  cast  a  last  look 
at  the  features  of  one  who  had  been  their  constant 
and  usiliimg  friend.  The  doctrine  of  a  huge  trust  m 
man,  however  qualified  by  experience,  is  the  origin  uf 
all  noble  effort.  If  we  believe  that  all  honesty  is  in 
the  nun kets,  thai  there  arc  no  uncomfortable  souls, 
then,  1  say,  it  is  far  preferable  t"  have  a  full  it  often 
decreased  trust  in  humanity.  This  I  believe  was  tlie 
moving  principle  of  Horace  Greeley's  life.  Goodness 
is  better  than  greatness,  ft  brings  us  nearer  io  God. 
All  religion  consists  ill  lo\e  for  our  fellow-beings. 
We  can  all  aspire  to  this  greatness. 

Horace  Greeley  struck  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  until  his  mind  anil  heart  gave  way.  He  lies 
dead  upon  the  held.  Ia'I  me  remind  you  that  Horace 
Greeley's  life  was  a  remarkably  practical  ouc.  No 
man,  it  seems  lo  mo,  was  more  given  to  practical 
purposes  than  he.    How  inuuy  lives  has  he  stimulated 


to  wnoiesoiuc  energy/  now  many  great  interests  of 
education,  and  science  aud  progress  mourn  him  now? 
All  these  tributes  to-day  testify  to  tho.  recognition  of 
the  virtues  of  tliis  great,  good  man.  The  President  of 
tile  nation  joins  in  this  tribute  to  the  patriot  ami  the 
man.  (Murmurs  or  applause.)  Lei  mo  take  occasion 
to  'urge  Mr.  Greeley's  views  ol'  Christianity,  llo 
lived  in  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  He 
leaned  on  (hem  his  weary  head  and  weary  heart,  and 
died.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  1  am  convinced  that 
in  Christianity  is  the  only  real  solace  and  consolation. 
Weary  with  the  turmoil  of  life,  '1  know  that  my 
Kedcemcr  liveth.'  in  Horace  Greeley  1  recognize  a 
proof  ot  immortality,  lie  looked  from  the  troubles 
of  a  surging  world  to  (ho  peace  of  the  grave,  where 
'the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.'  I  thank  God,  from  my  heart  and  soul,  that 
when  all  this  world  was  fading  from  his  eyes,  he  re- 
membered, '1  know  that  my  Itcdeemer  liveth.'  It 
was  the  triumph  of  his  life  and  of  his  death;  and 
now,  its  we  take  our  brother  from  the  e.luireh  which 
has  known  him  so  often,  but  will  know  him  no  more, 
let  this  be  our  lesson:  'We  know  that  our  Redeemer 
liveth.'  Farewell,  dear  friend;  farewell,  noble  asso- 
ciate; farewell,  great  champion.  'We  know  that  our 
Redeemer  liveth,'  and  God  grant  that  we  may  know 
it  when  the  light  of  this  world  is  fading  frcm  over 
out  lives." 

Dr.  Cb.ipin  next  made  a  touching  prayer,  be- 
seeching God  ts  grant  that  the  lesson  ot  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's life  might  have  its  effect  on  all.  He 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  members  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  family,  on  the  country  and  on  tho  people, 
and  that  the  bereaved  members  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
family  might  find  consolation  in  their  affliction. 
The  services  in  the  church  closed  about  two  o'clock, 
immediately  after  which  the  remains  were  dejiositcd 
in  chc  hearse,  the  procession  was  formed  aud  marched 
down  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway  to  South  ferry, 
all  the  nags  on  the  route  being  at  half-mast,  and 
most  of  the  buildings  appropriately  draped.  Several 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  processiou  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gen.  Gram  produced  a  sensation  In  the 
crowd  as  near  to  cheering  as  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion  would  permit.  In  the  carriage  with  Grant 
were  Senator  Wilson,  Vice-Prosideut  Colfax  and 
Gen.  Babcock.  After  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  Brook- 
lyn side,  the  procession  was  met  by  platoons  of  police 
aud  marched  to  the  cemetery,  the  streets  being 
erowded  all  along  the  route. 

Tlie  Coininc  ISdltor. 

It  would  appear  premature  to  speculate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tilling  of  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Greeley  before  his  remains  have  ac- 
tually been  deposited  in  tho  ground.  Still,  this  being 
an  age  of  very  much  progress,  speculation  cannot 
wait  for  funerals.  A lready  the  report  has  been  put 
in  circulation  that  ex-Vice-Presidcnt  Colfax  is  to 
be  the  man.  This  would  please  many  malicious 
men  of  this  city,  and  no  doubt  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Tribune  and  its  stockholders. 
Almost  before  Mr.  Greeley  was  cold  in  death,  an 
unseemly  tight  was  commenced  between  tho  Sun  anil 
Mr.  Whiiela-w  Iteid,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  For  along  time  past  a  feeling  ot  enmity 
has  existed  between  at  least  two  of  the  Sun  corps 
and  Mr.  Keid.  Ml*.  Dana,  editor-in-chief  aud  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  the  Sun,  formerly  filled  .Mr.  Kind's 
place  on  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Cummings.  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun,  was  also  an  employe  of  the 
'Tribune,  audit  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Iteid  took  the 
management  of  that  journal  he  was  forced  to  exor- 
cise a  somewhat  arbitrary  policy  iu  dealing  with  the 
gentlemen  bow  controlling  the  Sun. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  life  left  Mr.  fcreeloy's  body  the 
slumbering  hre  broke  forth,  and  the  most  scorching 
lays  of  IheiJuu  were  darted  fair  on  Mr.  Iteid's  de- 
voted head,  ft  charged  that  a  rollicking,  jocose  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Tribune  tho  dsy  after  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's return  to  it.  entitled  "Crumbs  of  Comfort." 
which  set  forth  in  a  comical  wanner  the  defeated 
candidate's  snappy  relief  from  the  boredom  of  oliicc- 
scekers,  wa<i  written  by  Mr.  Iteid  with  the  most  sin- 
ister intent.  This  article  was  described  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  counLry  journals  ^s  one  of  Ml". 
Greeley's  munistakably  characteristic,  articles.  It 
is  said  that  litis  same  article  caused  much  vexation 
of  spirit  in  the  Liberal  Republican  aud  Democratic 
camps.  So  much  so.  says  the  Sun,  that  Me.  Greeley 
immediately  wrote  two  articles  disclaiming  the 
authorship  ot  it  and  the  seutimeutB  it  contained. 
These,  thoSuu  says. Mr.  Keid  suppressed,  thus  adding 
to  the  dejection  and  melancholy  which  had  already 
undoimiiuMl  the  reason  of  the  man. 

That  is.  that.  ilr.  Gieeiey  begged  the  poor  boon  of 
being  permitted  to  explain  in  Ike  paper  he  founded, 
that  lie  was  not  the  author  of  the  "offensive  article" 
it  contained,  and  that  Mr.  Keid,  presuming  upon  his 
brief  authority,  cruelly  and  unfairly  denied  him  tli.it 
privilege.  All  lliis  has  been  ascertained  to  be  untrue; 
still  the  animus  which  undated  it  continues,  and  liie 
men  that  wrote,  or  permitted  the  publication  of 
the  article  in  the  Sun,  would  be  glad  lo  see 
Air.  Hoid  removed  from  the  lirst  position  on  the 
Tribune.  The  enemies  of  the  'times  in  tins  city— 
ami  thcii  name  is  indeed  legion— would  be  glad  lo  see 
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it  shored  off  the  inside  official  track,  as  they  believe 
it  would  te  if  Mr.  Colfax  was  to  take  the  helm  of 
the  Tribune.  However,  it  is  rather  Boon  to  speculate 
on  the  matter  yet. 

Mrs.  Greeley's  Will. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Greeley  is  now  in  the  surrogate's 
office  of  Westchester  county.  By  the  provisions  of 
I  he  will  Mr.  Greeley  and  Miss  Ida  are  appointed  her 
executor  and  executrix  respectively.  The  bulk  of  the 
estate  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
(laughters.  As  a  token  of  her  affection  to  her  hus- 
band she  bequeathed  to  him  all  her  pictures  and 
Statuary — a  rare  and  valuable  collection.  Airs.  Gree- 
ley had  the  policy  of  a  life  iusurance  upon  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's life  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  also  stated  that  she  owned  some  shares 
of  the  Tribune  and  various  other  stocks,  besides  con- 
siderable real  estate. 

Letter  from  the  Poet  Whittter, 

NK\V  YoitK,  Dec.  i.  Tho  Tribuue  publishes  the 
following  letter: 

AmkhiiUKY,  Bnd,  Twelfth  Month,  187:;. 

My  Dear  Friend,  E.  11.  Chapin — Were  it  iu  my 
power  I  would  be  present  at  the  last  services  of  love 
aud  respect  for  our  dear  ami  mutual  friend,  Horace 
Greeley.  My  heart  is  full  of  saduess.  The  events  of 
thirty  yeius  crowd  upon  me  all  the  things  wherein 
we  have  acted  together,  or  differed  as  friends  dilfer 
without  impeachment  of  motive  or  decrease  of  respect. 
All  that  lime  1  have  known  him  us  the  educator  of 
the  people  in  liberty,  temperance,  integrity,  economy 
and  industry,  uniformly  taking  the  side  of  the  poor, 
enslaved  or  suffering  of'  every  color  and  nationality. 

When  I  heard  of  his  death  there  mingled  with  iny 
grief  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  had  been  prose  ved 
from  saying  one  word  through  partisan  zeal  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  could  add  bitterness  to  his  life; 
that  I  had  none  of  the  late  remorse  over  the  dead  for 
uukinduess  to  the  living,  which  is  one  of  the  saddest 
burdens  of  humanity,  i  could  not  refrain  from  tnis 
hasty  expression  of  my  sympathy  with  one  who  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  has  .401  joyed  the  love  and 
conlideiice  of  the  great  editor.  No  words  of  praise 
ai  e  needed  ;  they  would  be  lost  in  the  general  eulogy. 
With  common  consent  he  will  take  his  place  in  the 
Valhalla  of  American  worthies  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best.  I  am  truly  thy  friend, 

(Signed)  Joins-  G.  Whittikk. 

ClXClXXATJ,  Dec.  4.  The  flags  on  the  steamboats 
at  the  landing  today  floated  at  half-mast  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Greeley. 
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was  the  reply, 


•fifty  bushels  of  apples 
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The  Honobed  Writer.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Greeley, 
Las  the  following  suggestive  paragraphs: 

He  was  not  one  who  bad  held  high  official  positions; 
bis  name  was  not  connected  witb  any  signal  achieve- 
ment of  statesmanship,  or  any  brilliant  triumphs  in 
war;  the  only  instrument  of  bis  success  was  tbo  pen, 
which  be  bad  um.i1  in  tbe  discussion  of  various  topics 
of  public  interest ;  and  it  is  the  simple  writer  wbo  is 
honored  by  tbese  testimonies  of  grief,  respect  and 
love.  Mr.  Greeley  acquired  all  tbe  fame  that  be  en- 
joyed, and  all  tbe  atlectiou  with  which  be  was  re- 
garded, by  bis  services  as  a  journalist;  and  the  wide 
homage  rendered  his  memory  is,  in  some  degree  also, 
a  witness  of  tbe  public  estimate  of  tbe  professiou  to 
which  be  consecrated  bis   talents.      *      *      *      * 

It  is  a  wonderful  change  that  has  come  over  the 
public  mind  since  those  services  were  rendered. 
\\hen  the  few  journals  in  this  city  that  dared  to  as- 
sert the  truth  in  regard  to  our  awful  national  sin 
began  their  work  it  was  a  work  of  danger,  of  loss  and 
of  obloquy.  The  prejudices  of  the  public  mind  were 
so  fierce  that  it  was  as  much  as  one's  life  was  worth 
to  speak  even  timidly  against  the  horrible  wrong. 
The  most  gentle  bint,  tbe  softest  whisper  of  persua- 
sion, was  likely  to  provoke  a  mob,  or,  if  not  the  mob, 
a  violence  of  denunciation  and  hatred  that  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  its  victims.  But  now  the 
whole  city  mourns  tbe  loss  ot  one  of  those  early  de- 
fenders of  freedom  and  right. 

A  abort  month  ago  tbe  South,  which  was  particu- 
larly concerned  in  tbe  evil  and  felt  most  incensep 
and  aggrieved  by  t  be  hostility  to  it,  adopted  him  as  its 
presidential  candidate.  Vast  multitudes  of  men  that 
once  spoke  his  name  with  execration  and  scorn,  now 
throng  tbe  chamber  where  his  dead  body  lies,  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  bis  face,  and  to  drop  the  last 
tear  of  tender  memory  beside  his  coffin. 

Is  it  not  another  proof  that  the  real  forces  of  the 
world  are  not  those  which  science  chiefly  delights  to 
celebrate,  but  those  other  inward  spiritual  forces, 
such  as  righteousness,  justice  and  truth,  which  lie 
behind  the  more  visible  energies,  giving  theui  all  the 
real  iiowcr  that  they  possess,  and  guiding  them,  not 
blindly  but  intelligently,  to  rational  and  beneficent 
ends? 


What  Db.  Bro^s-Seqwaud  Says  Kk<jakj>inc; 
Mb.  Greeley's  Ii.i.nks.s.  Dr.Bxown-Sequard,  the 
eminent  Paris  physician,  was  called  to  consult  with 
Br.  Choate  toward  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Greeley's  ill- 
ness. Tlie  reporter  found  Dr.  Sequard  at  bis  house 
in  Twenty-ninth  street.  The  interview  was  very 
short  and  elicited  bnt  little  that  was  new  either  ia 
t  lie  symptoms  of  the  disease  or  its  treatment.  Dr. 
Sequard  said,  "I  can  tell  you  hut  very  little,  and  i 
would  ratlicr  you  should  net  your  information  from 
Dr.  Choate.  i  only  saw  j\lr.  Greeley  as  a  dying  man. 
1  had  no  means  of  studying  bis  ease  until  he  wad  too 
far  ({one  to  leave  any  hope  tor  recovery." 

Reporter — But  surely,  doctor,  you  have  some  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Greeley's  sickness? 

Dr.  Sequard — Well,  yes.  The  base  and  upper  part 
of  the  brain  were  both  affected.  One  side  was  par- 
tially paralyzed,  and  I  culled  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Choate  to  pus  in  his  right  eye  and  gangrene  in  the 
rif.'ht  nostril.  From  these  1  judged  that  the  base  of 
the  brain  was  involved  as  well  as  the  upper  part. 
Hut  really,  sir,  1  can  Lei)  you  nothing  or  the  ease. 
You  must  see  Dr.  Choate.  Ho  knows  it  all,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  reporter  then  visited  Dr.  Choate,  but  be  stead- 
ily refused  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's treatment,  basing  his  refusal  on  his  professional 
duty. 
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GREELEY'S    ESTIMATE    OF    LINCOLN. 

AN    UNPUBLISHED    ADDRESS    BY    HORACE    GREELEY.* 


HERE  have  been  ten 
thousand  attempts  at 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whereof  that  of 
Wilkes  Booth  was  per- 
haps the  most  atro- 
cious; yet  it  stands  by 
no  means  alone.  Ora- 
tors have  harangued,  preachers  have  sermon- 
ized, editors  have  canted  and  descanted ;  forty 
or  fifty  full-fledged  biographies  have  been  in- 
flicted on  a  much-enduring  public;  yet  the  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  I  saw  and  thought  I  knew 
him,  is  not  clearly  depicted  in  any  of  these,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen.  I  do  not  say  that  most  or 
all  of  these  are  not  better  than  my  Lincoln — 
I  only  say  they  are  not  mine.  Bear  with  me 
an  hour  and  I  will  show  you  the  man  as  he 
appeared  to  me — as  he  seems  not  to  have  ap- 
peared to  any  of  them;  and  if  he  shall  be  shown 
to  you  as  by  no  means  the  angel  that  some,  or 
the  devil  that  others,  have  portrayed  him,  I 
think  he  will  be  brought  nearer  to  your  appre- 
hension and  your  sympathies  than  the  ideal- 
ized Lincoln  of  his  panegyrists  or  his  defamers. 
Nay,  I  do  sincerely  hope  to  make  the  real 
Lincoln,  with  his  thoroughly  human  good 
and  ill,  his  virtues  and  his  imperfections,  more 
instructive  and  more  helpful  to  ordinary  hu- 
manity, than  his  unnatural,  celestial  apotheo- 
sized shadow  ever  was  or  could  be. 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  what  I  may  distin- 
guish as  the  rail-splitting  era  of  his  life.  Born  in 
a  rude  portion  of  Kentucky  in  1809 ;  removed 
into  the  still  more  savage,  unpeopled  wilder- 
ness, then  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  in  181 1 ; 
losing  his  mother  and  only  brother  while  yet 
a  child,  and  his  only  sister  in  later  youth,  he 
grew  up  in  poverty  and  obscurity  on  the  rugged 
outskirt  of  civilization,  or  a  little  beyond  it, 
where  there  were  no  schools,  post-offices  few 
and  far  between,  newspapers  in  those  days 
seldom  seen  in  the  new  and  narrow  clearings, 
and  scarce  worth  the  eyesight  they  marred 
when  they  were  seen;  the  occasional  stump 
speech  of  a  candidate  for  office,  and  the  more 
frequent  sermon  of  some  Methodist  or  Baptist 

1  This  interesting  address  by  Horace  Greeley  was 
written  either  in  1868  or  not  far  from  that  date ;  but 
for  some  reason  it  did  not  receive  publication  —  and 
it  is  believed  was  never  delivered.  Mr.  Greeley's 
manuscript,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  former  editor 


itinerant — earnest  and  fervid,  but  grammati- 
cally imperfect,  supplying  most  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  element  attainable.  He  did 
not  attend  school  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
there  was  no  school  within  reach  —  the  poor 
whites  from  the  Slave-States,  who  mainly  set- 
tled Southern  Indiana,  being  in  no  hurry  to  es- 
tablish schools,  and  his  widowed  father  being 
one  of  them.  So  he  chopped  timber,  and  split 
rails,  and  hoed  corn,  and  pulled  fodder,  as  did 
other  boys  around  him  (when  they  did  any- 
thing) ;  learning  to  read  as  he  best  might,  and, 
thenceforth,  reading  from  time  to  time  such 
few  books,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  as  fell 
in  his  way,  and  so  growing  up  to  be  six  feet 
four  inches  high  by  the  time  he  was  twenty 
years  old.  As  no  one  ever  publicly  denied  that 
he  was  an  obedient,  docile  son,  a  kind,  indul- 
gent brother,  and  a  pleasant,  companionable 
neighbor,  I  will  take  these  points  as  conceded. 

About  the  time  he  became  of  age  his  father 
made  a  fresh  plunge  into  the  wilderness — this 
time  into  the  heart  of  Illinois,  halting  for  a  year 
near  the  present  city  of  Springfield,  and  then 
striking  eastward  seventymiles  to  Coles  County, 
whither  his  son  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  him  ; 
but  having  once  already  when  nineteen  years 
of  age  made  a  voyage  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans  on  a  flat  boat,  laden  with 
produce,  he  now  helped  build  such  a  boat, 
and  made  his  second  journey  thereon  to  the 
Crescent  City ;  returning  to  serve  a  year  as  clerk 
in  a  store ;  then  heading  a  company  of  volun- 
teers for  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832 ;  and 
next  becoming  at  once  a  law  student  and  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature ;  receiving  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  in  the  only  precinct  where 
he  was  known,  but  failing  of  an  election  in 
the  county.  He  had  already,  since  he  became 
his  own  man,  obtained  some  schooling,  and 
the  craft  of  a  land  surveyor ;  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  when  he  in  the  same  season 
became  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  candidate 
for  representative,  and  a  student  at  law. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  consider  the  surprise 
often  expressed  when  a  citizen  of  limited  school- 
ing is  chosen  to  be,  or  is  presented  for  one  of 

of  the  "Tribune,"  has  been  lent  to  me  to  decipher. 
Its  frequent  and  closely  and  minutely  written  inter- 
lineations, and  its  general  illegibility  have  made  its 
reproduction  a  somewhat  appalling  task. 

Joel  Benton. 
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the  highest  civil  trusts.  Has  that  argument  any 
foun  dation  in  reason,  any  justification  in  history  ? 
Of  our  country's  great  men,  beginning  with 
Ben  Franklin,  I  estimate  that  a  majority  had 
little  if  anything  more  than  a  common  school 
education,  while  many  had  less.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  had  rather  more  ; 
Clay  and  Jackson  somewhat  less ;  Van  Buren 
perhaps  a  little  more ;  Lincoln  decidedly  less. 
How  great  was  his  consequent  loss  ?  I  raise 
the  question;  let  others  decide  it.  Having 
seen  much  of  Henry  Clay,  I  confidently  assert 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  knew  him 
late  in  life  would  have  suspected  from  aught 
in  his  conversation  or  bearing,  that  his  educa- 
tion had  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  college 
graduates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  His 
knowledge  was  different  from  theirs ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Lincoln's  as  well.  Had  the  lat- 
ter lived  to  be  seventy  years  old,  I  judge  that 
whatever  of  hesitation  or  rawness  was  observ- 
able in  his  manner  would  have  vanished,  and 
he  would  have  met  and  mingled  with  educated 
gentlemen  and  statesmen  on  the  same  easy 
footing  of  equality  with  Henry  Clay  in  his 
later  prime  of  life.  How  far  his  two  flatboat 
voyages  to  New  Orleans  are  to  be  classed  as 
educational  exercises  above  or  below  a  fresh- 
man's year  in  college,  I  will  not  say ;  doubtless 
some  freshmen  know  more,  others  less,  than 
those  journeys  taught  him.  Reared  under  the 
shadow  of  the  primitive  woods,  which  on  every 
side  hemmed  in  the  petty  clearings  of  the  gen- 
erally poor,  and  rarely  energetic  or  diligent, 
pioneers  of  the  Southern  Indiana  wilderness, 
his  first  introduction  to  the  outside  world  from 
the  deck  of  a  "  broad-horn  "  must  have  been 
wonderfully  interesting  and  suggestive.  To 
one  whose  utmost  experience  of  civilization 
had  been  a  county  town,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  houses,  mainly  log,  with  a  shabby 
little  court-house,  including  jail,  and  a  shabbier, 
ruder,  little  church,  that  must  have  been  a  mar- 
velous spectacle  which  glowed  in  his  face  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. Though  Cairo  was  then  but  a  desolate 
swamp,  Memphis  a  wood-landing  and  Vicks- 
burgh  a  timbered  ridge  with  a  few  stores  at 
its  base,  even  these  were  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  somber  monotony  of  the  great  woods. 
The  rivers  were  enlivened  by  countless  swift- 
speeding  steamboats,  dispensing  smoke  by 
day  and  flame  by  night ;  while  New  Orleans, 
though  scarcely  one-fourth  the  city  she  now 
is,  was  the  focus  of  a  vast  commerce,  and  of 
a  civilization  which  (for  America)  might  be 
deemed  antique.  I  doubt  not  that  our  tall  and 
green  young  backwoodsman  needed  only  a 
piece  of  well-tanned  sheepskin  suitably  (that 
is,  learnedly)  inscribed  to  have  rendered  those 
two  boat  trips  memorable  as  his  degrees  in  ca- 


pacity to  act  well  his  part  on  that  stage  which 
has  mankind  for  its  audience. 

He  learned  and  practised  land-surveying 
because  he  must  somehow  live  —  not  ulti- 
mately but  presently — and  he  had  no  idola- 
trous affection  for  the  wholesome  exercise  of 
rail-splitting.  He  studied  law,  giving  thereto 
all  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from  earning 
his  daily  bread,  for  he  aspired  to  political  life  ; 
and  seven-eighths  of  all  the  desirable  offices 
in  this  country  are  monopolized  by  the  legal 
profession  —  I  will  not  judge  how  wisely.  He 
stood  for  the  legislature,  as  an  election  would 
have  enabled  him  to  study  regularly  without 
running  in  debt ;  whereas,  land  surveying  must 
take  him  away  from  his  books.  Beaten  then, 
though  he  received  the  votes  of  nearly  all  his 
neighbors,  he  was  again  a  candidate  in  1834, 
and  now,  when  twenty-five  years  old,  and  not 
yet  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was  elected  and 
took  his  seat  —  the  youngest  but  one,  and 
probably  the  tallest  member  on  the  floor.  He 
was  reelected  in  1836,  in  1838,  and  in  1840, 
receiving  after  his  fourth  election  the  vote  of 
his  fellow  Whigs  for  Speaker.  He  had  thus 
practically,  when  but  thirty-one  years  old,  at- 
tained the  leadership  of  his  party  in  Illinois ; 
and  that  position  was  never  henceforth  con- 
tested while  he  lived.  When  the  party  had  an 
electoral  ticket  to  frame,  he  was  placed  at  its 
head  ;  when  it  had  a  chance  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator,  it  had  no  other  candidate  but 
Lincoln,  though  under  his  advice  it  waived  its 
preference,  and  united  with  the  anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  in  choosing  their  leader,  Lyman 
Trumbull ;  it  presented  him  to  the  first  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  as  its  choice  for 
vice-president,  and  the  next,  as  its  choice  for 
president,  which  prevailed.  Meantime,  when 
his  second  seat  in  the  Senate  became  vacant 
in  1858,  there  was  not  one  Republican  in  the 
State  who  suggested  any  other  name  than 
his  for  the  post.  What  was  it,  in  a  State  so 
large  as  Illinois,  and  a  party  that  was  justly 
proud  of  its  Browning,  its  Yates,  its  Davis,  its 
Washburne,  and  others,  gave  him  this  unques- 
tioned ascendancy  ? 

I  would  say,  first,  his  unhesitating,  uncal- 
culating,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims  of  his  party.  When  a  poor, 
unknown  youth  he  first  proclaimed  himself  a 
Whig,  Jacksonism  was  dominant  and  rampant 
throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in  Illinois, 
where  it  seemed  to  have  the  strength  of  Gib- 
raltar. In  1836,  Ohio  and  Indiana  went  for 
Harrison,  but  Illinois  was  not  moved  to  follow 
them.  In  1840,  the  Whigs  carried  every  other 
free  State,  New  Hampshire  excepted ;  yet  Illi- 
nois despite  her  many  veterans  who  had  served 
under  Harrison,  or  been  under  his  rule,  as 
Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,   went 
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for  Van  Buren.  Again,  in  1844,  Mr.  Lincoln 
traveled  far  and  wide,  speaking  long  and  well 
as  a  Clay  elector,  yet  the  State  rolled  up  a 
largely  increased  majority  for  Polk,  and  she 
went  heavily  for  Pierce  in  1 85  2,  likewise  for  Bu- 
chanan in  '56.  She  never  cast  an  electoral 
vote  for  any  other  than  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, till  she  cast  all  she  had  for  her  own  Lin- 
coln. I  apprehend  that  throughout  his  political 
career  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  earnest  par- 
tizan,  the  most  industrious,  effective  canvasser 
of  his  party  in  the  State.  Having  espoused  the 
Whig  cause  when  it  was  hopeless,  and  strug- 
gled unavailingly  for  it,  through  twenty  years 
of  adversity,  his  compatriots  had  learned  to 
repose  implicit  faith  in  him  beyond  that  which 
they  accorded  to  any  other  man,  Henry  Clay 
alone  excepted. 

Our  presidential  and  State  canvasses  are 
often  improvidently  conducted.  People  wan- 
der to  distant  counties  to  listen  to  favorite  ora- 
tors, and  swell  processions  at  mass-meetings. 
They  compel  speakers  to  strain  and  crack 
their  voices  in  addressing  acres  of  would-be 
auditors ;  when,  in  fact,  more  effect  is  usually 
produced,  so  far  as  conviction  is  concerned,  by 
a  quiet,  protracted  talk  in  a  log  school-house 
than  by  half-a-dozen  tempestuous  harangues 
to  a  gathering  of  excited  thousands.  I  per- 
ceive and  admit  the  faults,  the  vices  of  our 
system  of  electioneering ;  and  yet  I  hold  that 
an  American  presidential  canvass,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  is  of  immense  value, 
of  inestimable  utility,  as  a  popular  political  uni- 
versity, whence  even  the  unlettered,  the  rag- 
ged, the  penniless  may  graduate  with  profit  if 
they  will.  In  the  absence  of  the  stump,  I  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  maintaining  institutions  more 
than  nominally  republican;  but  the  stump 
brings  the  people  face  to  face  with  their  rulers 
and  aspirants  to  rule ;  compels  an  exhibition  and 
scrutiny  of  accounts  and  projects,  and  makes  al- 
most every  citizen,  however  heedless  and  self- 
ish, an  arbiter  in  our  political  controversies, 
enlisting  his  interest  and  arousing  his  patriot- 
ism. The  allowance  of  a  monarch,  exorbitant 
as  it  is,  falls  far  below  the  cost  of  choosing  a 
president;  but  the  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs  diffused  through  a  canvass  is  worth  far 
more  than  its  cost.  That  falsehoods  and  dis- 
torted conceptions  are  also  disseminated  is 
unhappily  true;  but  there  was  never  yet  a  stir- 
ring presidential  canvass  which  did  not  leave 
the  people  far  better,  and  more  generally,  in- 
formed on  public  affairs  than  it  found  them. 
The  American  stump  fills  the  place  of  the 
coup  d'  etat,  and  the  Spanish- American  pro- 
nunciamento.  It  is,  in  an  eminently  practical 
sense,  the  conservator  of  American  liberty,  and 
the  antidote  to  official  tyranny  and  corruption. 

The  canvasser,  if  fit  to  be  a  canvasser,  is 


teaching  his  hearers ;  fit  or  unfit,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  instructed  himself.  He  is  day  by  day 
presenting  facts  and  arguments  and  reading  in 
the  faces  of  his  hearers  their  relative  pertinence 
and  effectiveness.  If  his  statement  of  his  case 
does  not  seem  to  produce  conviction,  he  varies, 
fortifies,  reenforces  it;  giving  it  from  day  to 
day  new  shapes  until  he  has  hit  upon  that  which 
seems  to  command  the  hearty,  enthusiastic  as- 
sent of  the  great  body  of  his  hearers ;  and  this 
becomes  henceforth  his  model.  Such  was  the 
school  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  trained  him- 
self to  be  the  foremost  convincer  of  his  day  — 
the  one  who  could  do  his  cause  more  good 
and  less  harm  by  a  speech  than  any  other  liv- 
ing man. 

Every  citizen  has  certain  conceptions,  recol- 
lections, convictions,  notions,  prejudices,  which 
together  make  up  what  he  terms  his  politics. 
The  canvasser's  art  consists  in  making  him 
believe  and  feel  that  an  over-ruling  majority 
of  these  preconceptions  ally  him  to  that  side 
whereof  said  canvasser  is  the  champion.  In 
other  words,  he  seeks  to  belittle  those  points 
whereon  his  auditor  is  at  odds  with  him  and 
emphasizes  those  wherein  they  two  are  in  ac- 
cord ;  thus  persuading  the  hearer  to  sympathize, 
act  and  vote  with  the  speaker.  And  with  this 
conception  in  view,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  the  very 
best  political  address  to  which  I  ever  listened 
— and  I  have  heard  some  of  Webster's  grand- 
est. As  a  literary  effort,  it  would  not  of  course, 
bear  comparison  with  many  of  Webster's 
speeches;  but  regarded  simply  as  an  effort 
to  convince  the  largest  possible  number  that 
they  ought  to  be  on  the  speaker's  side,  not  on 
the  other,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
unsurpassed. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  late  in  1848  at  Wash- 
ington, as  a  representative  in  the  Thirtieth 
Congress — the  only  one  to  which  he  was  ever 
elected.  His  was,  as  apportioned  under  the 
census  of  1840,  a  Whig  district;  and  he  was 
elected  from  it  in  1846  by  the  largest  majority 
it  ever  gave  any  one.  He  was  then  not  quite 
forty  years  old;  a  genial,  cheerful,  rather 
comely  man,  noticeably  tall,  and  the  only 
Whig  from  Illinois — not  remarkable  other- 
wise, to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  He  was 
generally  liked  on  our  side  of  the  House ;  he 
made  two  or  three  moderate  and  sensible 
speeches  which  attracted  little  attention;  he 
voted  generally  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  still  untainted  Territories ;  but 
he  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Gait's  resolve  looking 
to  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Federal  district,  being  deterred  by  the  some- 
what fiery  preamble  thereto.  He  introduced 
a  counter-proposition  of  his  own,  looking  to 
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abolition  by  a  vote  of  the  people — that  is  by 
the  whites  of  the  district — which  seemed  to 
me  much  like  submitting  to  the  votes  of  the 
inmates  of  a  penitentiary  a  proposition  to 
double  the  length  of  their  respective  terms  of 
imprisonment.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the 
very  mildest  type  of  Wilmot  Proviso  Whigs 
from  the  free  States — not  nearly  so  pronounced 
as  many  who  long  since  found  a  congenial  rest 
in  the  ranks  of  the  pro-slavery  democracy. 
But  as  I  had  made  most  of  the  members  my 
enemies  at  an  early  stage  of  that  short  session, 
by  printing  an  elucidated  expose  of  the  in- 
iquities of  Congressional  mileage ;  and  as  he 
did  not  join  the  active  cabal  against  me,  though 
his  mileage  figured  conspicuously  and  by  no 
means  flatteringly  in  that  expose,  I  parted  from 
him  at  the  close  of  the  Congress  with  none  but 
grateful  recollections.  There  were  men  ac- 
counted abler  on  our  side  of  the  House — such 
as  Collamer,  of  Vermont ;  Palfrey,  and  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  Schenck  and 
Root,  of  Ohio — yet  I  judge  that  no  other  was 
more  generally  liked  and  esteemed  than  he. 
And  yet  had  each  of  us  been  required  to  name 
the  man  among  us  who  would  first  attain  the 
presidency,  I  doubt  whether  five  of  us  would 
have  designated  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  went  home  to  his  law  office  after  trying, 
I  think,  to  be  commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  under  the  incoming  Taylor  regime  and 
finding  the  place  bespoken ;  and  thenceforth, 
little  was  heard  of  him  out  of  Illinois  until  the 
Northern  uprising  consequent  on  the  introduc- 
tion and  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Ne- 
braska Bill."  He  had  hitherto  been  known  as 
rather  conservative  than  otherwise;  this  act 
had  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  many  others. 
He  was  henceforth  an  open,  determined  op- 
ponent of  any  extension  of  slavery  to  territory 
previously  free.  Thus  he  bore  his  part  in  the 
Illinois  contests  of  1854  and  1856;  and  thus 
when  unanimously  proclaimed  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  State 
in  the  senatorial  struggle  of  1858,  he  opened 
the  canvas's  in  a  speech  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  him,  which  embodied  these  me- 
morable words : 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth 
year  since  a  policy  was  initiated,  with  the  avowed 
object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but 
has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will 
not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  "  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  ex- 


pect the  house  to  fall  —  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ; 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

Here  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  "  irre- 
pressible conflict,"  which  Governor  Seward 
set  forth  four  months  later  in  his  speech  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  which  attracted  even 
wider  attention  and  fiercer  denunciation  than 
Mr.  Lincoln's  earlier  avowal.  "  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  this  collision  means  ?  "  queried  Governor 
S.,  with  reference  to  the  existing  controversy 
respecting  slavery  in  the  Territory :  "They 
who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary, 
the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agitators, 
and,  therefore,  ephemeral^  mistake  the  case  al- 
together. It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
opposing  and  enduring  forces ;  and  it  means 
that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave  holding 
nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation.  ...  It 
is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that 
induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  final 
compromise  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
States  ;  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact 
that  renders  all  such  pretended  compromises 
when  made,  vain  and  ephemeral." 

Finer  reading  of  a  national  horoscope  no 
statesman  ever  made  —  clearer  glance  into  the 
dim-lit  future  has  rarely  been  vouchsafed  to 
holy  prophet  after  long  vigils  of  fasting  and 
prayer  at  Sinai  or  Nebo.  And  yet  what  a 
stunning  concert  —  or  rather  dissonance  of 
shriek,  and  yell,  and  hostile  brays  these  twin 
utterances  evoked,  from  ten  thousand  groan- 
ing stumps,  from  a  thousand  truculent,  shrew- 
ish journals!  An  open  adhesion  to  atheism  or 
anarchy  could  hardly  have  called  forth  fiercer  or 
more  scathing  execrations.  Yet  looking  back 
through  an  eventful  interval  of  less  than  a  de- 
cade we  see  that  no  truth  is  more  manifest, 
and  hardly  one  was  at  that  moment  more  per- 
tinent than  that  so  clearly  yet  so  inoffensively 
stated,  first  by  the  Western  lawyer  and  candi- 
date, then  by  the  New  York  senator. 

I  invoke  that  truth  to-day  as  a  bar  to  harsh 
judgments  and  bitter  denunciations  —  as  a 
balm  to  the  wounds  of  the  nation.  There  was 
"  an  irrepressible  conflict,"  the  Union  could  not 
"  endure  half  slave  and  half  free."  The  inter- 
ests of  slave-holders  and  free  labor  were  antag- 
onistic, and  it  was  by  no  contrivance  of 
politicians,  but  in  spite  of  their  determined 
efforts  that  the  slavery  question  was  perpet- 
ually, with  brief  intervals,  distracting  Congress, 
and  involving  the  North  and  the    South   in 
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fierce  collision.  Shallow  talkers  say  "  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  or  for  that  —  if  there  had  been 
no  Calhoun  or  no  Garrison,  no  Wendell  Phil- 
lips or  no  Wise  —  if  John  Brown  had  died 
ten  years  sooner,  or  Jeff  Davis  had  never 
been  born  there  would  have  been  no  Nebraska 
question;  no  secession;  no  civil  war."  Idle, 
empty  babble,  dallying  with  surfaces  and  tak- 
ing no  account  of  the  essential  and  inevita- 
ble !  If  none  of  the  hundred  best-known  and 
most  widely  hated  of  our  notables  of  the  last 
twenty  years  had  ever  been  born,  the  late  strug- 
gle might  have  been  postponed  a  few  years  or 
might  have  been  hastened,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  averted.  It  broke  out  in  God's 
good  time  because  it  had  to  be  —  because  the 
elements  of  discord  imbedded  in  our  institu- 
tions could  no  longer  be  held  passive,  so  far  as 
its  divine  end  had  been  fully  accomplished. 
Such  are  the  convictions  which  have  impelled 
me  to  plead  for  amnesty,  charity,  and  mercy, 
and  oblivion,  as  I  should  have  pleaded  though 
with  even  less  effect  had  the  other  party  tri- 
umphed. Though  there  had  never  been  a  Mis- 
souri to  admit,  a  Texas  to  annex,  nor  a  Kansas 
to  organize  and  colonize  with  free  labor  or  with 
slaves,  the  "  conflict  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces"  would,  nevertheless,  have 
wrought  out   its  natural  results. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  that  senatorial  con- 
test of  1858,  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  at  the  same 
time  most  creditable  incidents  in  our  national 
history.  There  was  an  honest  and  earnest  dif- 
ference with  regard  to  a  most  important  and 
imminent  public  question ;  and  Illinois  was 
very  equally  divided  thereon,  with  a  United 
States  senator  for  six  years  to  be  chosen  by  the 
legislature  then  to  be  elected.  Henceforth  each 
party  selects  its  ablest  and  most  trusted  cham- 
pion, nominates  him  for  the  coveted  post,  and 
sends  him  out  as  the  authorized,  indorsed,  ac- 
credited champion  of  its  principles  and  policy 
to  canvass  the  State  and  secure  a  verdict  for 
its  cause.  So  the  two  champions  traversed  the 
prairies,  speaking  alternately  to  the  same  vast 
audiences  at  several  central,  accessible  points, 
and  speaking  separately  at  others,  until  the 
day  of  election ;  when  Douglas  secured  a  small 
majority  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
was  reelected,  though  Lincoln  had  the  larger 
popular  vote.  But  while  Lincoln  had  spent  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars  in  all,  Douglas  in  the 
canvass  had  borrowed  and  dispensed  no  less 
than  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  incurring  a  debt 
which  weighed  him  down  to  the  grave.  I  pre- 
sume no  dime  of  this  was  used  to  buy  up  his 
competitor's  voters,  but  all  to  organize  and 
draw  out  his  own;  still  the  debt  so  improvi- 
dently,  if  not  culpably,  incurred  remained  to 
harass  him  out  of  this  mortal  life. 


Lincoln  it  was  said  was  beaten ;  it  was  a 
hasty,  erring  judgment.  This  canvass  made  him 
stronger  at  home,  stronger  with  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  whole  country,  and  when  the  next 
national  convention  of  his  party  assembled, 
eighteen  months  thereafter,  he  became  its  nom- 
inee for  President,  and  thus  achieved  the  highest 
station  in  the  gift  of  his  country  ;  which  but  for 
that  misjudged  feat  of  1858  he  would  never 
have  attained. 

A  great  deal  of  knowing  smartness  has  been 
lavished  on  that  Chicago  nomination.  If  A  had 
not  wanted  this,  or  had  B  been  satisfied  with 
that,  or  C  not  been  offended  because  he  had 
missed  or  been  refused  something  else,  the  result 
would  have  been  different,  says  Shallowpate. 
But  know,  O  Shallowpate !  that  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  one  sufficient  reason  that  he 
could  obtain  more  electoral  votes  than  any  of 
his  competitors !  And  that  reason  rarely  fails 
in  a  national  convention.  It  nominated  Har- 
rison in  '39 ;  Polk  in  '44 ;  Taylor  in  '48 ;  Pierce 
in  '56 ;  and  Lincoln  in  '60.  Those  who  com- 
pose national  conventions  are  generally  at  least 
shrewd  politicians.  They  want  to  secure  a  tri- 
umph if  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
hope  thereby  to  gratify  theirownpersonalaspira- 
tions.  So  they  consult  and  compare  and  balance 
popularities,  and  weigh  probabilities ;  and  at 
last  the  majority  center  upon  that  candidate 
who  can  poll  most  votes.  This  may  not  be  our 
noblest  test  of  statesmanship,  but  it  is  at  least 
intelligible.  And  thus  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
came President,  having  every  electoral  vote 
from  the  free  States,  but  three  of  the  seven  cast 
from  New  Jersey. 

Then  followed  secession,  and  confedera- 
tion, and  civil  war,  whereof  the  first  scenes 
had  been  enacted  before  Mr.  Lincoln  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Washington,  taking 
leave  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Springfield 
with  prophetic  tenderness  and  solemnity,  and 
thenceforward  addressing  at  almost  every 
stopping  place  vast  crowds  who  would  have 
speeches,  though  he  would  and  should  have 
kept  silence;  and  so  meandering  to  the  national 
capital,  everywhere  cheered  and  welcomed, 
though  nearly  half  his  auditors  had  voted 
against  him,  until  he  neared  the  slave  line ; 
and  now  he  was  over-persuaded  by  the  urgent 
representations  of  Senator  Seward  and  General 
Scott,  based  upon  the  espials  and  discoveries 
of  Police- Superintendent  Kennedy,  to  break 
his  engagement  to  traverse  Baltimore,  as  he 
had  traversed  New  York  and  other  cities  which 
had  given  heavy  majorities  against  him,  and 
take  instead  a  sleeping-car  which,  passing 
through  Baltimore  in  the  dead  of  night,  landed 
him  in  Washington  hours  before  that  wherein 
he  was  expected  publicly  to  enter  Baltimore. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
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assassinate  him  on  his  way  through  Baltimore 
—  that  the  outbreak  which  cost  the  lives  of 
six  Massachusetts  volunteers  would  have  been 
anticipated  by  two  weeks  had  he  afforded  the 
opportunity ;  but  this  peril  of  assassination  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  attendants  of  conspicu- 
ous activity  in  public  affairs  in  times  of  popu- 
lar passion.  I  cannot  say  how  many  distinct, 
written  notices  that  my  life  was  forfeited,  and 
the  forfeit  would  soon  be  exacted,  I  have  been 
honored  with  —  certainly  a  dozen,  possibly  a 
hundred  —  and,  arguing  from  the  little  to  the 
great,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  al- 
lotment of  these  seductive  billets  must  have 
considerably  exceeded  ten  thousand. 

But  what  then  ?  Must  we  sit  up  all  night 
because  so  many  people  die  in  their  beds  ? 
We  cannot  evade  the  assassin ;  we  cannot  fence 
him  out,  or  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  and  ever 
so  many  more  powerful  and  beloved  monarchs 
would  not  have  succumbed  to  the  dagger,  the 
pistol,  or  the  bowl.  The  most  powerful  of  liv- 
ing rulers  is  Alexander  II.,  of  Russia,  and  his 
life  has  twice  within  a  few  years  past  been 
saved  by  the  inaccuracy  of  a  regicide's  aim.1 
The  words  of  the  mighty  Julius,  as  rendered 
by  Shakspere,  embody  the  truest  and  highest 
wisdom : 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear  ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  this  was  also  Mr. 
Lincoln's  profound  conviction,  and  that  he 
acted  on  it  whenever  he  was  not  overruled 
by  a  clamor  too  sudden  and  too  weighty  to 
allow  his  judgment  fair  play.  "  Hence  his 
untimely  death,"  you  say.  I  do  not  believe 
it ;  you  may  renounce  the  sunlight  and  sit 
trembling  in  an  inner  dungeon  surrounded  by 
triple  walls  and  triple  guards  and  yet  the  assas- 
sin will  steal  in  upon  you  unawares.  There  is 
no  absolute  safeguard  against  him ;  your  only 
refuge  is  the  assurance  that 

Man  is  immortal  'til  his  work  is  done. 

Despite  ten  thousand  menaces  and  warnings 
and  offers  to  pay  for  his  taking  off,  and  to  take 
him  off  for  pay,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President.  No  crack  of  rifle  or  bark  of  revol- 
ver interrupted  the  reading  of  his  inaugural, 
though  I  confidently  expected  and  awaited  it. 
Under  a  bright  March  sun,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  coterie  of  foreign  ministers  and  home 

1  Assassinated  finally  March  13,  1881. — Editor. 

2  See  "Abraham  Lincoln:    A  History,"  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  319. —  Editor. 


dignitaries,  the  new  President  read  the  inaugu- 
ral, which  he  had  evidently  prepared  with  care 
and  anxious  deliberation  before  leaving  his  dis- 
tant home.  That  document  will  be  lingered 
over  and  admired  long  after  we  shall  all  have 
passed  away.  It  was  a  masterly  effort  at  per- 
suasion and  conciliation  by  one  whose  com- 
mand of  logic  was  as  perfect  as  his  reliance 
on  it  was  unqualified.  The  man  evidently  be- 
lieved with  all  his  soul  that  if  he  could  but 
convince  the  South  that  he  would  arrest  and 
return  her  fugitive  slaves  and  offered  to  slav- 
ery every  support  required  by  comity,  or 
by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  he  would 
avert  her  hostility,  dissolve  the  Confederacy, 
and  restore  throughout  the  Union  the  sway 
of  the  Federal  authority  and  laws  !  There  was 
never  a  wilder  delusion.  I  doubt  whether  one 
single  individual  was  recalled  from  meditated 
rebellion  to  loyalty  by  that  overture,  yet  mark 
how  solemnly,  how  touchingly  he  pleads  that 
war  may  be  averted  : 

[Here  Mr.  Greeley  quotes  the  close  of  the 
inaugural.2 —  EDITOR.] 

I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very 
nearly  the  last  man  in  the  country  whether 
North  or  South  to  relinquish  his  rooted  con- 
viction, that  the  growing  chasm  might  be  closed 
and  the  Union  fully  restored  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Inured  to  the  ways  of  the  Bar 
and  the  Stump,  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  of 
rebellions  that  never  came  to  light,  he  long  and 
obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  reason  and 
argument,  fairly  employed,-  could  fail  of  their 
proper  effect.  Though  Montgomery  Blair,  that 
member  of  his  cabinet  who  best  understood 
the  Southern  character,  strenuously  insisted 
from  the  outset  that  war  was  inevitable,  that 
hard  knocks  must  be  given  and  taken  before 
the  authority  of  the  Union  could  be  restored, 
or  would  be  recognized  in  the  Cotton  States, 
the  President  gave  far  greater  heed  to  the 
counsel  and  anticipations  of  his  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  hopeful  nature  and  optimistic 
views  were  in  accordance  with  his  own  stub- 
born prepossessions. 

I  saw  him  for  a  short  hour  about  a  fortnight 
after  his  inauguration  ;  and  though  the  tidings 
of  General  Twiggs's  treacherous  surrender  of 
the  larger  portion  of  our  little  army,  hitherto 
employed  in  guarding  our  Mexican  frontier, 
had  been  some  days  at  hand,  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing  that  indicated  or  threatened  belliger- 
ency on  our  part.  On  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dent sat  listening  to  the  endless  whine  of 
office-seekers,  and  doling  out  village  post- 
offices  to  importunate  or  lucky  partizans  just 
as  though  we  were  sailing  before  land  breezes 
on  a  smiling,  summer  sea  ;  and  to  my  inquiry, 
"  Mr.  President !  do  you  know  that  you  will 
have  \o JightioT  the  place  in  which  you  sit?  " 
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he  answered  pleasantly,  I  will  not  say  lightly — 
but  in  words  which  intimated  his  disbelief  that 
any  fighting  would  transpire  or  be  needed; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  this  dogged  resolu- 
tion not  to  believe  that  our  country  was  about 
to  be  drenched  in  fraternal  blood,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  his  obstinate  calmness  throughout  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war ;  and  especially,  his 
patient  listening  to  the  demand  of  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Young  Christians  of  Baltimore 
as  well  as  of  the  mayor  and  of  other  city  dig- 
nitaries, that  he  should  stipulate  while  block- 
aded in  Washington,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  expulsion,  that  no  more  Northern  volun- 
teers should  cross  the  sacred  soil  of  Mary- 
land in  hastening  to  his  relief.  We  could  not 
comprehend  this  at  the  North — many  of  us 
have  not  yet  seen  through  it ;  most  certainly 
if  he  had  required  a  committee  of  ten  thousand 
to  kick  the  bearers  of  this  preposterous,  impu- 
dent demand  back  to  Baltimore,  the  ranks  of 
that  committee  would  have  been  filled  in  an 
hour  from  any  Northern  city  or  county  con- 
taining fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

And  thus  the  precious  early  days  of  the  con- 
flict were  surrendered  because  the  President 
did  not  even  yet  believe  that  any  serious  con- 
flict would  be  had.  He  still  clung  to  the 
delusion  that  forbearance,  and  patience,  and 
moderation,  and  soft  words  would  yet  obviate 
all  necessity  for  deadly  strife.  Thus  new  vol- 
unteers were  left  for  weeks  to  rot  in  idleness 
and  dissipation  in  the  outskirts  and  purlieus  of 
Washington,because  their  commander-in-chief 
believed  that  it  would  never  be  necessary  or 
advisable  to  load  their  muskets  with  ball  car- 
tridges. But  when  at  length  that  heartless,  halt- 
ing, desolating,  stumbling,  staggering,  fatally 
delayed  advance  to  Bull  Run  was  made  by 
half  the  regiments  that  should'have  been  sent 
forward,  and  had  recoiled  in  ignominious  dis- 
aster, as  an  advance  so  made  against  a  com- 
pact, determined,  decently  handled  force  must, 
there  came  a  decided  change.  The  wanton 
rout  of  that  black  day  cost  the  President  but 
one  night's  sleep.  It  cost  me  a  dozen,  while 
good  men  died  of  it  who  had  never  been  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  so  quickly  deserted 
field.  Henceforth  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  war 
as  a  stern  necessity,  and  stood  ready  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  bitter  end. 

And  yet  while  I  judge  that  many  were  more 
eager  than  he  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  early 
if  worthy  close,  no  one  would  have  welcomed 
an  honorable  and  lasting  pacification  with  a 
sincerer  joy.  No  man  was  ever  more  grossly 
misrepresented  or  more  widely  misapprehended 
than  he  was  on  this  point ;  and  I  deem  the  fault 
partly  his  own  or  that  of  his  immediate  coun- 
selors.   Let  me  state  distinctly  how  and  why. 

The  rebellion,  once  fairly  inaugurated,  was 


kept  alive  and  aggravated  by  systematic  and 
monstrous  misrepresentation  at  the  South  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  North.  That  our 
soldiers  were  sent  down  to  kill,  ravage,  and 
destroy,  with  "  Beauty  and  booty  "  on  their 
standards,  and  rage  and  lust  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  that  the  North  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  its  utter  spoliation,  if  not  the 
absolute  extirpation  of  the  Southern  people  — 
such  were  the  tales  currently  reported  and 
widely  believed  in  that  vast  region  wherein  no 
journal  not  avowedly  Confederate  existed  or 
could  exist  for  years,  until  the  strength  of  the 
Rebellion  lay  in  a  widespread  belief  within  its 
domain  that  nothing  worse  could  possibly  hap- 
pen to  its  adherents  or  their  families  than  sub- 
jugation to  the  Union.  Hence  I  hold  that  our 
Government,  whatever  its  hopes  of  a  favorable 
issue,  should  not  only  have  welcomed  every 
overture  looking  to  pacification  from  the  other 
side  but  should  have  studied  and  planned  to 
multiply  opportunities  for  conference  and  ne- 
gotiation. When  Henry  May,  an  anti-war  rep- 
resentative of  Baltimore,  in  Congress,  sought 
permission  to  go  to  Richmond  in  quest  of 
peace,  Mr.  Lincoln  allowed  him  to  slip  clan- 
destinely through  our  lines  ;  but  kept  his  mis- 
sion quiet  and  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
it.  I  would  have  publicly  said :  "  Go  in  wel- 
come, Mr.  May ;  I  only  stipulate  that  you 
publish,  and  authenticate  by  your  signature,  the 
very  best  terms  that  are  offered  you  at  Rich- 
mond ;  and  I  agree  if  they  be  responsibly  in- 
dorsed to  give  them  a  prompt  unprejudiced 
consideration."  And  I  would  have  repeated 
this  to  every  Democrat  who  might  at  any  time 
have  solicited  like  permission.  So,  when  in 
July,  1863,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  sought  per- 
mission to  visit  Washington  in  a  Confederate 
gunboat  with  some  sort  of  overture,  I  would 
have  responded :  "  Spare  us  your  gunboat,  Mr. 
S.  ;  that  would  be  superfluous  here ;  but  you 
will  find  a  swift  vessel  and  a  safe-conduct 
awaiting  you  at  Fort  Monroe;  so  come  to 
us  at  once,  properly  accredited,  and  you  will 
find  us  not  merely  willing  but  anxious  to  stay 
this  revolting  effusion  of  human  blood."  And 
so  to  the  last.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  the 
President's  Niagara  card,  "  To  whom  it  may 
Concern,"  did  much  to  disabuse  the  Southern 
mind  with  regard  to  Northern  purposes,  and 
might  have  been  so  framed  and  proffered  as 
to  have  done  very  much  more  had  it  said  di- 
rectly, affirmatively,  what  it  said  inferentially, 
negatively.  I  believe  it  would  have  paralyzed 
thousands  of  arms  then  striking  frenziedly  at 
the  best  of  their  and  our  country.  And  I  hold 
Mr.  Lincoln's  ultimate  visit  to  Fort  Monroe, 
there  to  confer  with  Stephens,  Hunter,  and 
Campbell,  with  a  view  to  peace,  one  of  the  wis- 
est and  noblest  acts  of  an  eventful,  illustrious 
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life,  and  one  which  contributed  more  than 
many  a  Union  victory  to  the  speedy  disinte- 
gration and  collapse  of  the  Rebellion.  Hon- 
ored be  the  wisdom  that  comes  late,  if  it  be 
not  indeed  too  late  ! 

As  to  the  slavery  question  I  think  Mr.  Lin- 
coln resolutely  looked  away  from  it  so  long  as 
he  could,  because  he  feared  that  his  recogniz- 
ing slavery  as  the  mainspring  and  driving  wheel 
of  the  Rebellion  was  calculated  to  weaken  the 
Union  cause  by  detaching  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  possibly  Missouri  also,  from  its 
support.  "  One  war  at  a  time  "  was  his  wise 
veto  on  every  avoidable  foreign  complication ; 
and  in  the  same  spirit  he  vetoed  Fremont's 
and  Phelps's,  and  Hunter's,  and  other  early 
efforts  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  rebels,  or  to 
enlist  negro  troops.  I  am  not  arguing  that  he 
was  right  or  wrong  in  any  particular  instance ; 
I  am  only  setting  forth  his  way  of  looking  at 
these  grave  questions,  and  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  regarded  them.  To  deal  with 
each  question  as  it  arose  and  not  be  embar- 
rassed in  so  dealing  with  it  by  preconceptions 
and  premature  committals,  and  never  to  widen 
needlessly  the  circle  of  our  enemies,  was  his 
inflexible  rule.  Hence  when  Congress,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  named  and  enacted  an  elab- 
orate plan  of  reconstruction  for  the  States  then 
in  revolt — which  bill  was  presented  to  him  dur- 
ing the  last  hour  of  the  session — he  withheld 
his  signature  and  thereby  caused  its  failure — 
not,  as  he  explained,  that  he  was  adverse  to 
the  conditions  proposed  therein,  but  that  he 
"  refused  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
single  plan  of  restoration" — while  the  Rebel- 
lion was  still  unsubdued,  and  while  exigencies 
might  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict, 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  document 
wherein  Messrs.  Wade  and  Winter  Davis  criti- 
cized and  controverted  this  decision  is  far 
clearer  and  more  caustic  than  any  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ever  wrote;  and  yet  I  believe,  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  will  be  that  he  had  the  right 
side  of  the  question. 

I  am  not  so  clear  that  he  had  the  better  po- 
sition in  his  discussion  with  Messrs.  Corning 
and  other  Democrats  of  Albany  and  in  his 
like  correspondence  with  Democratic  leaders 
in  Ohio  touching  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  The  essential  question 
at  issue  was  this :  "  How  far  may  a  citizen  law- 
fully and  with  impunity  oppose  a  war  which 
his  country  is  waging  ?  "  It  is  a  question  as 
old  as  human  freedom,  and  its  settlement  has 
not  yet  been  approximated.  That  there  must 
be  liberty  to  nominate  and  support  candidates 
hostile  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  con- 
test, and  in  favor  of  decisive  efforts  looking  to 
and  in  favor  of  its  speedy  close  by  negotiation, 
is  not  contested  :  but  where  is  the  limit  of  this 


liberty  ?  May  the  Opposition  proceed  to  ar- 
raign the  President  as  a  usurper,  despot,  an- 
archist, murderer,  and  eulogize  the  cause  of 
the  public  enemy  as  righteous,  patriotic,  and 
entitled  to  every  good  man's  sympathy  and 
support  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion in  election  ?  If  yea,  how  is  the  na- 
tional authority  to  be  upheld  and  its  right  in 
extremity  to  the  best  services  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple enforced  and  maintained?  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham was  and  had  been  an  open,  unqualifiedly 
consistent  opponent  of  the  War  for  the  Union. 
He  held  that  war  to  be  unjust,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  wantonly  aggressive.  He  held  that 
the  Union  could  only  be  restored  through  the 
discomfiture  of  the  national  forces  and  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  all  attempts  to 
"coerce"  the  South.  There  was  nothing  equi- 
vocal in  his  attitude,  nor  in  his  utterances, 
whether  in  Congress  or  on  the  stump.  And 
it  cannot  be  fairly  denied  that  his  speeches 
were  as  clearly  giving  "  aid  and  comfort "  to 
the  enemy  as  were  the  cavalry  raids  of  John 
Morgan,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  or  Mosby.  So  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  commanding  the  military  de- 
partment, including  Ohio,  had  him  arrested, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress ;  which 
sentence  was  commuted  by  the  President  into 
banishment  to  the  Southern  Confederacy — 
which  sentence  was  duly  executed.  And  there- 
upon Mr.  V was  nominated  for  Governor 

by  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  and  a  strong  appeal 
made  to  the  President  by  the  Democrats  of 
Albany  and  elsewhere,  for  an  unconditional 
reversal  of  the  sentence  of  banishment,  assum- 
ing that  Mr.  V had  been  condemned  and 

banished  in  violation  of  law  and  right — "for 
no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a 
public  meeting  in  criticism  of  the  course  of 
the  administration;  and  in  condemnation  of 
the  military  orders  of"  Burnside.    I  think  Mr. 

V 's  friends  have  ground  to  stand  upon  so 

strong — or  at  least  so  plausible — that  they 
might  well  have  offered  to  set  forth  more 
broadly  and  forcibly  the  position  and  the 
action  they  controverted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered  them  in  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  masterly  document  that  ever 
came  from  his  pen.  I  doubt  that  Webster  could 
have  done  better — I  am  sure  he  could  not 
have  so  clearly  and  so  forcibly  appealed  to  the 
average  apprehension  of  his  countrymen ;  it  is 
clear  enough  from  his  letter  that  the  whole 
business  was  distasteful  to  him  —  that  he 
thought  Burnside  had  blundered  in  meddling 
at  all  with  Vallandigham*  or  even  recognizing 
his  existence.  Indeed,  he  intimates  this  part 
plainly  in  the  course  of  his  letter ;  yet  he  braces 
himself  for  his  task  and  fully  justifies  therein 
the  claim  I  set  up  for  him,  that  he  was  the  clev- 
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erest  logician  for  the  masses  that  America  has 
yet  produced.  Six  years  before  he  had  crushed 
by  a  sentence  the  sophism  that  sought  to  cover 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  with 
the  mantle  of  "  Popular  Sovereignty  "  :  "  It 
means,"  said  he,  "  that  if  A  chooses  to  make  B 
his  slave,  C  shall  not  interfere  to  prevent  it," 
so,  in  answering  Messrs.  Corning  and  com- 
pany, he  treated  their  letter  as  covering  a  de- 
mand that  the  rebel  cause  might  be  served  and 
promoted  in  the  loyal  States  with  impunity  by 
any  action  that  would  not  be  unlawful  in  times 
of  profound  peace — a  position  that  he  stoutly 
contested.    .    .    . 

[Mr.  Greeley  here  quotes  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
letter  of  June  12,  1863. —  Editor.] 

.  .  .  I  do  not  suppose  this  logic  convinced  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  the  arrest,  and  trial,  and  conviction 

of  Mr.  Y were  wise  and  useful  measures 

of  repression  —  if  it  did  it  has  had  no  kin- 
dred effect  on  my  mind.  Yet  I  hold  that  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  President  and  his  pol- 
icy must  in  fairness  admit  that  the  case  is  not 
entirely  one-sided — that  if  government  is  to 
exist  it  must  have  power  to  suppress  rebellion 
against  its  authority ;  and  that  it  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  possible  to  accord  the  same 
immunities  and  uniformly  respect  the  same 
safeguards  of  free  speech  and  personal  liberty 
in  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  rebellion,  as  in 
rimes  of  public  tranquillity  and  unbroken  alle- 
giance to  order  and  law. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  when  I  first 
knew  him  was  classed  with  the  more  conserva- 
tive of  Northern  Whigs  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery. On  the  3d  of  March,  1837  —  the  last  day 
of  General  Jackson's  rule  —  he  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  a  protest  against  cer- 
tain pro-slavery  resolves  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  that  body,  wherein  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  brethren  he  says  : 

They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy,  but 
that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless 
at  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  District. 

In  1848  he  voted  in  Congress  (as  we  have 
seen)  to  lay  on  the^table  Mr.  Gait's  resolve, 
proposing  instructions  to  the  Federal  District 
Committee  to  report  a  bill  abolishing  slav- 
ery in  said  district ;  but  submitted  a  substitute 
lookingto compensated,  gradual  emancipation, 


upon  the  express  assent  of  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  thereof.  Ten  years  later,  instructed 
by  the  Nebraska  developments  he  had  ad- 
vanced, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  conception 
that "  the  Union  could  not  permanently  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free  " —  and  that  slavery, 
not  the  Union,  would  eventually  have  to  suc- 
cumb and  disappear.  This  was  a  great  stride ; 
and  he  had  hardly  moved  again  when  he  wrote 
me  on  the  22d  of  August,  1862,  in  reply  to  an 
appeal  from  the  pro-slavery  policy  which  had 
thus  far  governed  the  practical  conduct  of  the 
war,  this  exposition  of  his  war  policy  : 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer 
the  Union  will  be  "  the  Union  as  it  was."  If  there 
be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroy slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  para- 
mount object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save 
the  Union  ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 
I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am 
doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  when- 
ever I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 
I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as 
they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views.  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official 
duty ;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-ex- 
pressed personal  wish,  that  all  men  everywhere 
could  be  free. 

Yours,  A.  Lincoln. 

This  manifesto  was  exultingly  hailed  by  the 
less  radical  portion  of  his  supporters  —  I  never 
could  imagine  why.  It  recognized  the  right  to 
destroy  slavery  whenever  that  step  should  be 
deemed  necessary  to  the  national  salvation — 
nay,  it  affirmed  the  duty  of  destroying  in  such 
contingency.  And  it  proved  that  the  President 
was  meditating  that  grave  step  and  clearly  per- 
ceiving that  it  might  —  nay,  probably  would 
—  become  necessary,  and  that  he  wished  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  acquiescence 
therein  whenever  he  should  realize  and  an- 
nounce that  the  time  had  come.  I  do  not  see 
how  these  points  can  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  any  acute  and  careful  observer. 

It  may  well  be  noted  here  that  this  letter, 
though  in  form  a  response  to  my  "  Prayer  of 
Twenty  Millions,"  was  not  so  in  fact ;  I  had 
not  besought  him  to  proclaim  general  eman- 
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cipation,  I  had  only  urged  him  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  prescribed 
that  slaves  employed  with  their  master's  ac- 
quiescence in  support  of  the  rebellion  should 
thenceforth  be  treated  as  free  by  such  employ- 
ment, and  by  the  general  hostility  of  their  own- 
ers to  the  national  authority.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  had  been  prepared 
before  he  ever  saw  my  "  Prayer,"  and  that  this 
was  merely  used  by  him  as  an  opportunity,  an 
occasion,  an  excuse,  for  setting  his  own  altered 
position  —  changed  not  by  his  volition,  but  by 
circumstances — fairly  before  the  country. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
letter  expresses  the  exact  literal  truth,  precisely 
as  it  lay  in  his  mind.  Assailed  on  the  one  hand 
as  intent  on  upholding  and  preserving,  on  the 
other  as  subtly  scheming  and  contriving  to  sub- 
vert and  abolish  slavery,  he  was  really  and  truly 
obnoxious  to  neither  of  these  charges,  but  solely, 
engrossingly  intent  in  putting  down  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  preserving  the  Union  by  any  and 
every  means,  and  ready  either  to  guarantee  the 
perpetuity  or  proclaim  the  overthrow  of  human 
bondage,  according  as  the  one  step  or  the  other 
should  seem  likely  to  subserve  and  secure  that 
end.  Hence  the  first  proclamation  of  freedom, 
which  was  issued  but  a  few  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  this  letter,  seemed  to  me  but 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  implied  in  its  fore- 
runner. 

I  did  not  see  the  President  between  the  issue 
of  his  first  and  that  of  his  second  Proclamation 
of  Freedom — in  fact,  not  from  January,  1862, 
till  about  February  1,  1863.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  Emancipation  policy  as  not  having  yet  ef- 
fected so  much  good  here  at  home  as  had  been 
promised  or  predicted,  but  added  that  it  had 
helped  us  decidedly  in  our  foreign  relations. 
He  intimated  no  regret  that  it  had  been 
adopted,  and,  I  presume,  never  felt  any.  In 
fact,  as  he  was  habitually  and  constitutionally 
cautious  as  to  making  advances,  he  seldom  or 
never  felt  impelled  or  required  to  take  a  step 
backward.  Never  putting  down  his  foot  till  he 
felt  sure  there  was  firm  ground  beneath  it,  he 
never  feared  to  lay  his  whole  weight  on  it  when 
once  fairly  down.  And,  having  committed  him- 
self to  thepolicy  of  Emancipation,  he  proclaimed 
and  justified  it  in  letters  to  sympathizing  Brit- 
ish workmen,  and  to  friends  and  foes  on  every 
side.  His  proposal  of  gradual  and  compensated 
Emancipation  in  the  loyal  slave  States  and  dis- 
tricts, his  postponed  but  hearty  sanction  of  the 
enlistment  of  Black  soldiers,  and  his  persistent 
and  thorough  recognition  and  assertion  of  the 
Inalienable  Rights  of  Man,  were  links  in  one 
chain  which  he  wove  skilfully,  if  not  nimbly, 
around  the  writhing  form  of  the  over-mas- 
tered, fainting  Rebellion.  I  am  no  admirer  of 
the  style  of  his  more  elaborate  and  pretentious 


state  papers,  especially  his  messages  to  Con- 
gress. They  lack  the  fire  and  force  that  an 
Andrew,  a  Chase,  or  even  a  Stanton  would 
have  given  them;  they  are  not  electric  —  not 
calculated  to  touch  the  chords  of  the  national 
heart,  and  thrill  them  with  patriotic  ardor ;  yet 
I  doubt  that  our  national  literature  contains  a 
finer  gem  than  that  little  speech  at  the  Gettys- 
burg celebration,  November  19,  1863,  .  .  . 
after  the  close  of  Mr.  Everett's  classic  but 
frigid  oration.  .  .  . 

One  more  citation,  and  what  seems  to  me 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  man  as  truly, 
unconsciously  portrayed  in  his  own  acts  and 
words,  will  have  been  set  fairly  before  you : 

Kentucky  had  been  a  chief  obstacle  to  the 
early  adoption  of  an  Emancipation  policy.  As 
the  President's  native  State,  as  the  most  cen- 
tral and  weighty  of  the  so-called  border  States, 
and  as  preponderantly  favorable  to  the  Union, 
though  very  largely  represented  in  the  rebel 
armies,  the  President  had  long  hesitated  and 
yielded  to  his  natural  reluctance  to  offend  his 
loyal  Whites,  as  it  was  clear  that  any  act  look- 
ing to  general  Emancipation  would  surely  do. 

When  the  die  had  at  length  been  cast,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  government  had  become 
unequivocal,  her  governor,  Bramlett,  with  ex- 
Senator  Dickson  and  Editor  A.  G.  Hodges, 
appeared  in  Washington  as  bearers  of  her  sol- 
emn protest  against  that  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent met  them  cordially,  and  they  discussed 
their  difference  freely  and  amicably,  but  neither 
party  seems  to  have  made  much  headway  in 
convincing  and  converting  the  other.  After  the 
Kentuckians  had  left,  Mr.  Hodges  asked  the 
President  to  give  in  writing  the  substance  of 
the  views  he  had  set  forth  during  their  inter- 
view, and  he  did  it  in  a  letter  of  remarkable 
terseness  and  cogency  even  for  him.  I  will 
cite  but  two  passages  which  illustrate  phases 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  and  of  his  mode  of 
viewing  the  great  questions  at  issue,  which  I 
have  not  clearly  presented.  In  the  former  he 
says  : 

I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember 
when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel.  And  yet,  I  have 
never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred 
upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to  act  officially 
upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in  the  oath 
I  took,  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  could  not  take  the  office  with- 
out taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view,  that  I 
might  take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the 
oath  in  using  the  power.  A  understood,  too,  that 
in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary,  ab- 
stract judgment,  on  the  moral  question  of  slavery. 
I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and  in 
many  ways.    And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have 
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done  no  official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  ab- 
stract judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery. 

I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government — that  na- 
tion of  which  that  Constitution  was  the  organic 
law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation,  and  yet 
preserve  the  Constitution? 

Bygeneral  la\v,life  and  limb  must  be  protected; 
yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life  ; 
but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb. 
I  felt  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitutional 
might  become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  through 
the  preservation  of  the  nation.  Right  or  wrong, 
I  assume  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could 
not  feel  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  had  even 
tried  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save  sla- 
very or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  the  government,  country,  and  Constitu- 
tion, all  together. 

Having  briefly  set  forth  how  and  why  he 
was  driven  by  the  difficulty  of  subduing  the 
Rebellion  first  to  proclaim  Emancipation,  and 
then  to  summon  Blacks  as  well  as  Whites  to 
the  defense  of  the  country,  and  barely  glancing 
at  the  advantages  thus  secured,  he  closes  with 
these  words : 

And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains 
of  the  measure,  test  himself  by  writing  down  in 
one  line  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  Rebellion  by 
force  of  arms  and  in  the  next ;  that  he  is  for 
taking  these  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men 
from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns. 
If  he  cannot  face  his  case  so  stated,  it  is  only 
because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  con- 
versation. In  telling  this  tale  I  attempt  no  com- 
pliment to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim  not  to  have 
controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events 
have  controlled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three 
years'  struggle,  the  nation's  condition  is  not  what 
either  party  or  any  man  devised,  or  expected.  God 
alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems 
plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great 
wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North  as 
well  as  you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our 
complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will 
find  therein  new  cause  to  attest  and  revere  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Those  few  words :  "  I  attempt  no  compli- 
ment to  my  own  sagacity ;  I  claim  not  to  have 
controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that 
events  have  controlled  me,"  furnish  a  key  to 
the  whole  character  ^and  career  of  the  man. 
He  was  no  inspired  Elijah  or  John  Baptist, 
emerging  from  the  awful  desert  sanctified  by 
lonely  fastings  and  wrestlings  with  Satan  in 
prayer,  to  thrill  a  loving,  suppliant  multitude 


with  unwonted  fires  of  penitence  and  devotion. 
He  was  no  loyal  singer  of  Israel  touching  at 
will  his  heart  and  sweeping  all  the  chords  of 
emotion  and  inspiration  in  the  general  heart — 
he  was  simply  a  plain,  true,  earnest,  patriotic 
man,  gifted  with  eminent  commonsense,  which, 
in  its  wide  range,  gave  a  hand  to  shrewdness 
on  the  one  hand,  humor  on  the  other,  and 
which  allied  him  intimately,  warmly  with  the 
masses  of  mankind.  I  doubt  whether  any 
woman  or  child,  White  or  Black,  bond  or  free, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  accosted  or  reached  forth 
a  hand  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  detected  in 
his  countenance  or  manner  any  repugnance  or 
shrinking  from  the  proffered  contact,  any  as- 
sumption of  superiority  or  betrayal  of  disdain. 
No  one  was  ever  more  steeped  in  the  spirit 
of  that  glorious  lyric  of  the  inspired  Scotch 
plowman — ■ 

A  man  's  a  man,  for  a'  that ; 

and  no  one  was  ever  acquainted  and  on  terms 
of  friendly  intimacy  with  a  greater  number  of 
human  beings  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  than 
was  he  whom  the  bullet  of  Wilkes  Booth 
claimed  for  its  victim. 

I  pass  over  his  reelection,  his  second  inaug- 
ural, his  final  visit  to  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  his  entry  into  Richmond,  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a  prolonged,  postponed  capture ;  I 
say  nothing  of  his  manifest  determination  to 
treat  the  prostrate  insurgents  with  unexampled 
magnanimity,  and  the  terrible  crime  which 
with  singular  madness  quenched,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  intense  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion, 
the  life  which  was  at  that  moment  of  greater 
importance  and  value  to  the  rebels  than  that  of 
any  other  living  man.  All  these  have  added 
nothing  to  the  symmetry  of  a  character  which 
was  already  rounded  and  complete.  Never 
before  did  one  so  constantly  and  visibly  grow 
under  the  discipline  of  incessant  cares,  anxie- 
ties, and  trials.  The  Lincoln  of '62  was  plainly 
a  larger,  broader,  better  man  than  he  had  been 
in  '61 ;  while  '63  and  '64  worked  his  contin- 
ued and  unabated  growth  in  mental  and  moral 
stature.  Few  have  been  more  receptive,  more 
sympathetic,  and  (within  reasonable  limits) 
more  plastic  than  he.  Had  he  lived  twenty 
years  longer,  I  believe  he  would  have  steadily 
increased  in  ability  to  counsel  his  country- 
men, and  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and 
good. 

But  he  could  in  no  case  have  lived  so 
long.  "  Perfect  through  suffering  "  is  the  di- 
vine law ;  and  the  tension  of  mind  and  body 
through  his  four  years  of  eventful  rule  had  told 
powerfully  upon  his  physical  frame.  When  I 
last  saw  him,  some  five  or  six  weeks  before  his 
death,  his  face  was  haggard  with  care,  and 
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seamed  with  thought  and  trouble.  It  looked 
care -plowed,  tempest-tossed,  and  weather- 
beaten,  as  if  he  were  some  tough  old  mariner, 
who  had  for  years  been  beating  up  against 
wind  and  tide,  unable  to  make  his  port  or  find 
safe  anchorage.  Judging  from  that  scathed, 
rugged  countenance,  I  do  not  believe  he  could 
have  lived  out  his  second  term  had  no  felon 
hand  been  lifted  against  his  priceless  life. 

The  chief  moral  I  deduce  from  his  eventful 
career  asserts 

The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm ! 

the  majestic  heritage,  the  measureless  oppor- 
tunity of  the  humblest  American  youth.  Here 
was  an  heir  of  poverty  and  insignificance, 
obscure,  untaught,  buried  throughout  his  child- 
hood in  the  primitive  forests,  with  no  transcend- 
ent, dazzling  abilities,  such  as  make  their  way  in 
any  country,  under  any  institution,  but  emphati- 
cally in  intellect,  as  in  station,  one  of  the  mil- 
lions of  strivers  for  a  rude  livelihood  who, 
though  attaching  himself  stubbornly  to  the  less 
popular  party,  and  especially  so  in  the  State 
which  he  had  chosen  as  his  home,  did  never- 
theless become  a  central  figure  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  an  object  of  honor,  love,  and 
reverence  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Had 
he  been  a  genius,  an  intellectual  prodigy,  like 
Julius  Csesar,  or  Shakspere,  or  Mirabeau,  or 
Webster,  we  might  say :  "  This  lesson  is  not 
for  us  —  with  such  faculties  any  one  could 
achieve  and  succeed  " ;  but  he  was  not  a  born 
king  of  men,  ruling  by  the  resistless  might  of 
his  natural  superiority,  but  a  child  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  made  himself  a  great  persuader, 
therefore  a  leader,  by  dint  of  firm  resolve, 
and  patient  effort,  and  dogged  perseverance. 
He  slowly  won  his  way  to  eminence  and  re- 
nown by  ever  doing  the  work  that  lay  next  to 
him  —  doing  it  with  all  his  growing  might  — *- 
doing  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  learning  by  his 
failure,  when  failure  was  encountered,  how  to 
do  it  better.  Wendell  Phillips  once  coarsely 
said :  "  He  grew  because  we  watered  him," 
which  was  only  true  in  so  far  as  this  —  he  was 
open  to  all  impressions  and  influences,  and 
gladly  profited  by  all  the  teachings  of  events 
and  circumstances,  no  matter  how  adverse  or 
unwelcome.  There  was  probably  no  year  of 
his  life  in  which  he  was  not  a  wiser,  cooler, 
better  man  than  he  had  been  the  year  preced- 


ing. It  was  of  such  a  nature  —  patient,  plod- 
ding, sometimes  groping,  but  ever  towards  the 
light  —  that  Tennyson  sings  : 

Perplext  in  faith,'  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  have  been 
always  satisfied  with  his  conduct  of  the  war, 
deeming  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigorous,  mas- 
terly. I  did  not,  and  could  not,  so  regard  it. 
I  believed  then  —  I  believe  this  hour  —  that 
a  Napoleon  I.,  a  Jackson,  would  have  crushed 
secession  out  in  a  single  short  campaign  — 
almost  in  a  single  victory.  I  believed  that  an 
advance  to  Richmond  100,000  strong  might 
have  been  made  by  the  end  of  June,  1861; 
that  would  have  insured  a  counter-revolution 
throughout  the  South,  and  the  voluntary  return 
of  every  State,  through  a  dispersion  and  dis- 
avowal of  its  rebel  chiefs,  to  the  counsels 
and  the  flag  of  the  Union.  But  such  a  return 
would  have  not  merely  left  slavery  intact  — 
it  would  have  established  it  on  firmer  founda- 
tions than  ever  before.  The  momentarily  alien- 
ated North  and  South  would  have  fallen  on 
each  other's  necks,  and,  amid  tears  and  kisses, 
have  sealed  their  Union  by  ignominiously 
making  the  Blacks  the  scapegoat  of  their  by- 
gone quarrel ;  and  wreaking  on  them  the  spite 
which  they  had  purposed  to  expend  on  each 
other.  But  God  had  higher  ends  to  which  a 
Bull  Run,  a  Ball's  Bluff,  a  Gaines's  Mill,  a  Grove- 
ton,  were  indispensable  ;  and  so  they  came  to 
pass,  and  were  endured  and  profited  by.  The 
Republic  needed  to  be  passed  through  chast- 
ening, purifying  fires  of  adversity  and  suffering; 
so  these  came  and  did  their  work,  and  the 
verdure  of  a  new  national  life  springs  greenly 
from  their  ashes.  Other  men  were  helpful  to 
the  great  renovation,  and  nobly  did  their  part 
in  it;  yet,  looking  back  through  the  lifting 
mists  of  seven  eventful,  tragic,  trying,  glori- 
ous years,  I  clearly  discern  that  the  one  provi- 
dential leader,  the  indispensable  hero  of  the 
great  drama  —  faithfully  reflecting  even  in  his 
hesitations  and  seeming  vacillations  the  sen- 
timent of  the  masses  — ■  fitted  by  his  very  de- 
fects and  shortcomings  for  the  burden  laid 
upon  him,  the  good  to  be  wrought  out  through 
him,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Horace  Greeley. 


GREELEY  ON,  LINCOLN, 


M» 


[From  an   address  by  Horace  Greeley,  written  111 
1368,  now  first  published  in  the  Century.  ] 

He  was  no  inspired  Elijah  or  Joan  Baptist, 
emerging  Irom  the  awtul  desert  sanctified  by 
lonely  fastings  and  wrestlings  with  Satan  In 
prayer,  to  thrill  a  loving,  suppliant  multi- 
tude with  unwonted  fires  of  penitence  and 
devotion.  He  was  no  loyal  singer  of  Israel 
touching  at  will  his  heart  and  sweeping  all 
the  chords  of  emotion  and  inspiration  in  the 
general  heart— he  was  simply  a  plain,  true, 
earnest,  patriotic  man,  gifted  with  eminent 
common  sense,  which,  in  its  wide  range, gave 
a  hand  to  shrewdness  on  the  one  hand, humor 
on  the  other,  and  which  allied  him  intimate- 
ly, warmly  with  the  masses  of  mankind.  I 
doubt  whether  any  woman  or  child,  white  or 
black,  bond  or  free,  virtuous  or  vicious,  ac- 
costed or  reached  forth  a  hand  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  detected  in  his  countenance  or 
manner  any  repugnance  or  shrinking  irom  the 
proffered  contact,  any  assumption  or  superi- 
ority or  betrayal  of  disdain.  No  one  was  ever 
more  steepea  In  the  spirit  of  that  glorious 
lyric  of  the  inspired  Scotch  plowman— 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a1  that; 
and  no  one  was  ever  acquainted  and  on  terms 
of  friendly  Intimacy  with  a  greater  number  of 
human  beings  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
than  was  he  whom  the  bullet  of  Wilkes  Booth 
claimed  for  Its  victim. 

I  pass  over  his  re-election,  hla  second  in- 
augural, his  final  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  his  entry  Into  Richmond,  hard  on 
the  heels  of  a  prolonged,  postponed  capture; 
I  say  nothing  of  his  manifest  determination 
to  treat  the  prostrate  insurgents  with  unex- 
ampled magnanimity,  and  the  terrible  crime 
which  with  singular  madness  quenched,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  intense  sympathy  with  the 
Rebellion,  the  life  which  was  at  that  moment 
of  greater  Importance  and  value  to  the  rebels 
than  that  of  any  other  living  man.  All  these 
have  added  nothing  to  the  symmetry  of  a 
character  which  was  already  rounded  and 
complete.  Never  before  did 'one  so  constant- 
ly and  visibly  grow  under  the  discipline  of  in- 
cessant cares,  anxieties  and  trials.  The  Lin- 
coln oi  1862  was  plainly  a  larger,  broader, 
better  man  than  he  had  been  in  1801;  while 
1863  and  lbt>4  worked  his  continual  and  un- 
abated growth  In  mental  and  moral  stature. 
Few  have  been  more  receptive,  more  sympa- 
thetic, and  (within  reasonable  limits)  more 
plastic  than  he.  Had  he  lived  twenty  years 
longer,  I  believe  he  would  have  steadily  In- 
creased in  ability  to  counsel  his  countrymen, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  good. 

But  he  could  In  no  case  have  ilved  so  long. 
"Perfect  through  su0erlng"  is  the  divine 
law;  and  the  tension  of  mind  and  body 
through  his  four  years  of  eventful  rule  had 
told  powerfully  upon  his  physical  frame. 
When  I  last  saw  him,  some  five  or  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  his  face  was  haggard  with 
care,  and  seamed  with  thought  and  trouble. 
It  looked  care-plowed,  tempest- tossed  and 
weather-beaten,  as  If  he  were  some  tough  old 
mariner,  who  had  lor  years  been  beating  up 
against  wind  and  tide,  unable  to  make  his 
port  or  find  safe  anchorage.  Judging  from 
that  scathed,  rugged  countenance,  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  have  lived  out  his  second 
term  had  no  felon  hand  oeen  ilited  against 
his  priceless  life. 

Tne  C-moTTnOJaTT: — aeuUr;.  irom  us  >-vvot:  J 

career  asserts 

The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm ! 
the  majestic  heritage,  the  measureless  oppor- 
tunity of  the  humblest  American  youth. 
Here  ww  an  heir  of  poverty  and  insignifi- 
cance, obscure,  untaught,  burled  throughout 
his  childhood  to  the  primitive  forests,  with 
no  transcendent,  dazzling  abilities,  such  as 
make  their  way  in  any  country,  under  any 
taatiuitlaa.  but  emphatically  in  intellect,  as 
in  station,  one  of  the  millions  of  strlvers  for 
a  rude  livelihood  who,  though  attaching 
hlmaeli  stubbornly  to  the  less  popular  party, 
and  especially  so  la  the  State  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  home,  did  nevertheless  become 
a  central  flsure  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 


. 


and  an  object  of  honor,  love  and  reverence 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Had  ho  been 
a  genius,  an  intellectual  prodigy,  like  Julius 
Caeaar,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Mlrabeau,  or  Web- 
ster, we  might  say,  "This  lesson  is  not  for  us 
—with  such  faculties  any  one  could  achieve 
and  succeed;"  but  he  was  not  a  bora  king 
of  men,  ruling  by  the  restless  might  of 
his  natural  superiority,  but  a  child  oi  the 
people,  who  made  himself  a  great  persuader, 
therefore  a  leader,  by  dint  of  firm  resolve,  and 
patient  effort,  and  dogged  perseverence.  He 
slowly  won  his  way  to  eminence  aud  renown 
by  ever  doing  the  work  that  lay  next  to  him— 
doing  it  with  all  his  growing  might— doing  it 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  learning  by  his  fail- 
ure, when  failure  was  encountered,  how  to  do 
it  better.  Wendell  Phillips  once  coarsely 
said  "He  grew  because  we  watered  him," 
which  was  only  true  in  so  far  as  this— he  was 
open  to  all  impressions  and  influences,  and 
gladly  profited  by  all  the  teachings  oi  events 
and  circumstances,  no  matter  how  adverse  or 
unwelcome.  There  was  probably  no  year  of 
his  Hie  in  which  he  was  not  a  wiser,  cooler, 
better  man  than  he  had  been  the  year  pre- 
ceding. It  was  of  such  a  nature— patient, 
plodding,  sometimes  groping,  but  ever  toward 
the  light— that  Tennyson  sings: 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out.  ' 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  roe,  than  in  halt  the  creeds, 
iixwic  are   tnose  wno  profess  to  have  o«/eu 
always  satisfied  with  his  conduct  of  the  war, 
deeming  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigorous,  mas- 
terly.   I  did  not,  and  could  not,  so  regard  It. 
I  believed   then— I   believe  this  hour— that  a 
Napoleon  I.,  a  Jackson,   would   nave  crushed 
secession  out  In  a  single  short   campaign — al- 
most In  a  single  victory.     I  believed  that  an 
advance  to  Richmond  100,000  strong  might 
have   been   made  by  the  end  of  Juue,  18(5i; 
that  would  have  insured  a  counter-revolution 
throughout  the  South,  aud  the  voluntary  re- 
turn of  every  State,  through  a  dispersion  and 
disavowal   of  Its  rebel  chiefs,  to  the  counsels 
and  the  flag  of  the  Union.      But  such  a  return 
would  have  not  merely  left  slavery  intact— 
It  would  have  established  it  on  firmer  founda- 
tions than  ever  before.  The  momentarily  alien- 
ated North  and  South  would  have  fallen  on 
each  other '  s  necks ,  and ,  amid  tears  and  kisses , 
have   sealed   their  Union   by   lgnominiously 
making  the  blacks  the  scapegoat  of  their  by- 
gone quarrel,  and  wreaking  on  them  the  spite 
which  they  had  purposed  to  expend  on  each 
other.    But  God  had  higher  ends  to  which  a 
Bull   Run,  a  Ball's   Bluff,  a  Gaines'    Mill,  a 
Groveton   were   indispensable;    and   so  they 
came  to  pass,  and  were  endured  and  profited 
by.  The  republic  needed  to  be  passed  through 
chastening,   purifying  fires  of  adversity  and 
sulierlng;  so  these  came  and  did  their  work, 
and  the  verdure  of  a  new  national  life  springs 
greenly  from   their  ashes.    Other  men   were 
helpful  to   the  great  renovation,   and  nobly 
did  their  part  in  it;  yet,  looking  back  through 
the  lilting   mists   of  seven  eventful,  tragic, 
trying,  glorious  years,  I  clearly  discern  that 
the  one  providential  leader,  the  indispensable 
hero  of  the  great  drama— faithfully  reflecting  j 
even  In  his  hesitations  aud  seeming  vacilla- 
tions the  sentiment  of  the  masses— fitted  by  i 
his  very   defects   and   shortcomings  for  the  • 
burden     laid     upon    him,     the   good    to    be 
wrought   out    through    him,    was   Abraham 
Lincqln. 
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The  mediators  will  begin  their  work 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Out.,  this  week.  They 
will  contribute  a  new  episode  to  the 
story  of  the  Niagara.  But  they  are  not 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  seen  at  the 
^alls.  There  were  mediators  before 
them.  Considered  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory^Niag-ara  Falls  Is  a  spot  of  ill  omen, 
eo  far  as  peacemaking  is  concerned;  says 
the  Buffalo   Express. 

Just  fifty  years  ago,  two  figures  were 
to  be  seen  crossing  the  Niagara  river  one 
day  In  July  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  peace.  One  of  them  w*as  a  man  of 
middle  age,  with  a  fringe  of  whiskers 
beneath  his  chin,  and  wearing  (perhaps) 
a  white  overcoat.  It  was  Horace  Greeley, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  after- 
ward a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  other  was  a  younger  man,  whose 
fame  is  greener  today  than  that  of  Qree- 
ley.  It  was  Major  John  Hay,  then  one 
of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  afterward  one 
of  our  greatest  secretaries  of  state.  They 
were  crossing  the  Niagara  in  an  effort— i 
In  which  Greeley  alone  had  any  hope- 
to  effect  peace  'between  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy. 

The  enterprise  was  brought  about  by 
a  man  named  William  Cornell  Jewett  of 
Colorado,  who  had  made  himself  con- 
spicuous about  that  time  by  writing  let- 
ters pf  advice   to  Lincoln   andi  to  Jeffer- 


I  son  Davis.  Jewett  had  impressed  Gree- 
|ley  with  a  belief  that  he  had  intimate 
relations  with  some  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers,  and  when  he  wrpte  to  Greeley  early 
I In  Ju'y  that  "two  ambassadors  from 
j  Davis  and  company"  were  at  Niagara 
!  Falls,  with  full  and  complete  powers  to 
make  a  peace,  Greeley  thought  the  in- 
|  formation  was  Important.  Jewett  de- 
|  clared  that,  according  to  George  N.  San- 
jders  of  Kentucky,  who  was  at  the  Falls, 
'  "the  whole  matter  can  be  consummated 
jby  me,  you,  them  and  President  Lin- 
coln," and  Greeley  straightway  sent 
jjewett's    letter   and    telegram    to    Lincoln 

■  and   urgedi  him  to  seize   the   opportunity. 
.Greeley    wrote,    in    his    letter    to    Lincoln: 

■  "I  venture  to  remind  you  that  our  bleed- 
ing, bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  also 
longs  for  peace;  shudders  at  the  prospect 

•of  fresh  conscriptions,    of  further  whole- 

■  sale    devastations,    and    of   new    rivers    of 
,  blood."      This   's   a   fair   specimen   of    the 

literary  style  that  made  Greeley  famous 
:and   influential. 

Greeley,  by  his  criticisms  and  com- 
plaints, had  been  a  thorn  in  Lincoln's 
flesh  for  a  long  time.  Lincoln  jumped 
'at  the  chance  that  Greeiey's  letter  gave 
him.  He  immediately  designated  Greeley 
himself  as  the  person  to  get  In  touch 
j  with  these  reputed  Confederates  ambas- 
sadors and  to  conduct  them  to  Washing- 
ton. He  sent  to  Greeley  a  safe-conduct 
for  the  mythical  ambjicsadors,  reading: 
"If  you  can  find  any  person,  anywhere, 
professing  to  have  any  proposition  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace, 
embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever 
else  it  embraces,  say  to  him  he  may ! 
come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  i-  he) 
really  brings  such  a  proposition  he  shall,  j 
at  the  least,  have  safe  conduct  with  the 
paper  (and  without  publicity  if  he 
chooses)  to  the  point  where  you  shal) 
have  met  him.  The  same  if  there  be  two 
or  more  persons." 

Greeley  began  to  back  and  fill  at  this- 
sudden  acceptance  of  his  suggestion  and 
evidently  wished  to  get  out  of  the  mis- 
sion which  Lincoln  pressed  upon  him. 
Perhaps  he  doubted  whether  the  Con- 
federate '  ambassadors  at  Niagara  Falls 
really  had  the  powers  which  Jewett  cred- 
ited to  them.  But  there  were  some  more 
communications  between  the  President 
and  Greeley,  through  Major  Hay,  who 
took  to  Greeley  at  New  York  a  message 
from  Lincoln  saying  explicitly:  "I  not 
only  intend  a  sincere  effort  at  peace,  but 
intend  that  you  shall  be  a  personal  wit- 
ness that  it  is  made."  So  Greeley,  ac- 
companied by  John  Hay,  finally  came  tp 
the  Niagara  about  the  middle  of  July", 
1864. 

Greeley  supposed  that  Clement  C.  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Professor  James  P.  Holcombo  of 
Virginia  and  Sanders  of  Kentucky  were 
all  at  that  moment  staying  across  the 
river  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Really, 
Thompson  was  not  there,  and  Sanders 
did  not  figure  in  what  happened.  Gree- 
ley   sent    his    frjewji   lewett    across    th^ 


river  with  a  message  to. the  Confederates 
saying:  "I  am  informed  that  you  are 
duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as  ,the 
bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  peace."  Clay  and  Hoi- 
combe  had  to  reply  that  they  were  not 
accredited  agents  of  the  Confederacy. 
They  declared,  however,  that  they  were 
confidential  employes  of  the  Confederacy, 
familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions, 
and  if  permitted  to  go  to  Richmond  coula 
either  obtain  credentials  or  could  send 
accredited  agents  to  treat  for  peace. 
Greeley  thereupon  decided  to  take  no 
further  steps  until  he  had  new  instruc- 
tions, and  he  reported  to  Washington  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course,  had  Clay's  prop- 
osition been  accepted,  President  Lincoln 
would  have  been  put  in  the  position  of 
seeking  peace  offers  from  Richmond.  He 
saw  through  this,  andi  sent  back  the  fol- 
lowing explicit  offer: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern — Any  proposition 
which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
integrity  o£  the  whole  Union  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  and  which  comes  by  and 
wltb  an  authority  that  can  coutrol  the  armies 
now  at  war  against  the  United  States,  will  be 
received  and  considered  by  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met 
by  liberal  terms  on  other  substantial  and  col-  i 
lateral  points;  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof' 
shall   have   safe   conduct  both    ways. 

iURAHAM    LINCOLN. 

This  was  the  letter  that  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  Major  Hay  carried  with  them 
across  the  river  to  deliver  to  the  Con-r 
federates  on  July  20,  1864.  They  met 
Holcombe  in  a  private  room  of  the  Clif- 
ton house  and  the  letter  was  read  to  him. 
Clay  was  away  at  the  time.  Holcombe 
had  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority and  Greeley  and  Hay  came  back 
to  this  side  of  the  Niagara  and  Greeley; 
went  back  to  New  York  and  Hay  to;- 
Washington.  Nothing  came  of  the  affair. 
Grant  and  not  Greeley  brought  about 
peace  with  the  Confederacy;  and  it  is 
curious  to  remember  that  eight  years 
afterward  Grant  and  Greeley  ran  against 
each  other  for  the  presidency  and  Grant 
won.  ■• 

The  mediators  who  will  meet  at  Niag- 
ara  Falls   this   week   will  not   have   much  . 
more    power    than    the    two    Confederate*,' 
and  the  New  York  editor  who  met  there 
fifty  years  ago.     But   they,   at   least,    will 
have    credentials,    and    perhaps    they    will 
be  able  to  devise  a  plan  thfl.t,  with  pub- 
lic opinion   to  back  it,  will  enforce  peace  I 
upon    Mexico.     One    thing    is    sure:    even  I 
if    the    mediators    of   1914    succeed   better 
than    those    of    1864    in    bringing    peace,  I 
they    will    not    write    any    better,     more  J 
forcible    English    than    Greeley    and    Lin- i 
coin     were    writing    about     tho     Niagara  j 
Falls   mission   fifty   years   ago. 


THE  days  of  rugged  individualism  in 
America  seem  to  have  given  way  to  a 
new  orucr.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
newspaper  held  as  well  a;  elsewhere.  The 
outstanding  editor  of  other  day;,  a  dynamic 
figure  whu  dominated  his  newspaper  ana 
personified  its  ver>  being,  has  given  way 
to  the  columnist,  it  might  be  --aid  to  a  ver- 
iiable  regiment  of  columnists  who.  with 
self-anointed  superiority  advise  Us  each  day 
on  mallei;  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Even 
now  name:  like  Henry  Watierson  and  Hor- 
ace Greeley  are  belter  known  to  the  reading 
public  than  thuse  of  any  editor  today,  be- 
cause the  thing  winch  dominates  the  news- 
paper world  now  is  not  the  editor  but  the 
newspaper,  or  more  often  the  newspaper 
chain.  It  is  now  too  often  merely  a  de- 
partment .-tore  of  information  or  entertain- 
ment. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  dynamic 
oi  i he  earlier  editors,  even  if  he  might  be 
characterized  as  temperamental,  was  Horace 
Greeley,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tnbunc,  undoubtedly  ihe  greatest 
editor  of  his  day  and  perhaps  the  greate.-t 
Republican  i_ditor  of  all  time-  m  America. 
Greeley  was  born  in  Amherst.  X.  H. 
February  5,  1811.  His  ancestors,  on  both 
sides,  were  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  but  had 
been  settled  in  New  England  for  several 
generations.  His  father,  whose  hrst  name 
was  Zaccheus,  was  a  small  farmer,  and  al- 
ways poor.  His  mother  was  Mary  Wood- 
burn,  daughter  of  a  poor  farmer. 

The  house  in  which  Greeley  was  born 
was  a  modest  one-story  frame  building  that 
never  knew  the  touch  of  paint  either  out- 
side or  inside.  The  only  improvement  ever 
made  was  the  narrowing  of  the  monster 
fireplace  after  it  had  devoured  all  the  wood 
on  the  farm. 

It  was  in  this  home  that  he  learned  the 
importance  of  work — good,  old  fashioned 
work.  There  was  no  pampering  in  his  boy- 
hood. His  parents  didn't  say:  "I'll  give 
you  a  quarter  if  you'll  do  thus  and  so." 
Such  things  as  weekly  allowances  and  no 
work  for  children  were  unheard  of  back  in 
those  days  of  individual  Americanism. 
The  worst  crop  year  in  the  history  of 
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the  United  States  occurred  in  1816,  when 
Greeley  was  five  years  old.  Frost  occurred 
during  every  month  of  that  year,  and  the 
corn  did  not  fill  until  October.  In  after 
years  Greeley  often  told  of  getting  up  at 
daylight  on  the  8th  of  June  and  finding  the 
countryside  covered  with  an  inch  of  snow. 
During  this  unfortunate  year  one  of  the 
jobs  of  the  young  lad  was  to  precede  his 
father  as  he  hoed  his  corn,  dig  open  the 
hills  and  kill  the  wire-worms  and  grubs 
that  were  trying  to  outdo  the  cold  weather 
in  destroying  the  thin  crops.  During  plow- 
ing season  he  was  given  the  job  of  "riding 
horse  to  plow,"  wherein  the  horse  preceded 
and  guided  the  oxen  attached  to  the  big 
husky  plow.  Once  in  a  while  the  plow 
would  strike  a  stone  that  was  "there  to 
stay,"  with  the  result  that  the  team  came 
to  such  a  hudden  halt  that  the  boy  was 
thrown  over  the  head  of  old  Dobbin. 

OURNING  charcoal  was  an  art  learned 
by  Greeley  during  these  early  days.  His 
father  found  that  a  little  money  could  be 
made  "on  the  side"  in  this  way  and  there- 
fore the  family  went  to  the  woods  and  cut 
down  green  trees,  chopped  them  to  proper 
length,  skilfully  piled  and  covered  them 
over  with  heaps  of  sod,  or  straw  and  earth, 
and  then  slowly  expelled  every  element  of 


ihe  wood  except  the  carbon.  To  burn  a 
charcoal  pit  required  from  seven  to  nine 
days.  They  had  to  be  watched  day  and 
night  quickly  to  plug  up  the  holes  that 
would  frequently  burn  through. 

Tramping  over  the  farm  and  picking  up 
stones,  ranging  in  size  from  a  walnut  to 
a  coconut,  was  a  form  of  early  spring  ex- 
ercise on  the  Greeley  farm.  The  happiest 
farm  event  of  the  year  was  hop-picking  in 
early  September.  This  was  the  carnival 
season  of  the  year  and  was  converted  into 
a  joyous  frolic  in  which  all  the  boys  and 
girls — large  and  small — of  the  neighborhood 
participated.  Good-natured  rivalry  pre- 
vailed as  to  which  group  of  pickers  could 
fill  their  bin  first.  The  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  all  sorts  of  merry-making.  After 
the  hops  were  picked  they  were  cured  in 
a  kiln  by  being  subjected  to  hours  of  dry- 
ing heat  from  a  slow  charcoal  fire,  after 
which  they  were  pressed  into  bales. 

Operating  her  spinning  wheel,  holding  a 
book  in  her  lap  and  teaching  her  little  boy 
his  letters  and  how  to  read  was  one  of  the 
daily  tasks  of  Mrs.  Greeley.  Horace  leaned 
against  his  mother's  knee  and  looked  at  the 
book  so  many  times  that  he  unconsciously 
learned  to  read  the  words  sidewise  or  upside 
down  as  readily  as  in  the  usual  fashion. 
This  was  a  great  source  of  amazement  to 
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.he  neighbors.  At  three  the  youngster 
tarted  to  school.  The  schoolhouse  was  a 
me-story  affair.  There  were  about  sixty 
jupils,  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to 
hat  of  full  grown  men  and  women.  There 
,vas  only  one  teacher,  of  course.  His  name 
,vas  David  Woodburn  Dickey,  a  college 
graduate,  and  a  frequent  user  of  birch  and 
hickory.  The  early  start  received  at  the 
knee  of  his  mother  enabled  Greeley  to  make 
marvelous  progress  at  school. 

The  first  book  owned  by  Greeley  was 
"The  Columbian  Orator,"  received  from  an 
uncle,  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  ill 
with  the  measles.  This  book  contained  all 
sorts  of  material,  dialogues,  poetry,  extracts 
from  sermons,  from  orations,  from  speeches 
in  Congress,  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  bar, 
including  the  famous  composition  by 
Moses  Everett,  beginning:  "You'd 
scarce  expect  one  of  my  age  to  speak 
in  public  on  the  stage."  Greeley  says 
he  was  dragged  forward  so  often  to 
recite  this  "piece"  that  he  fairly 
loathed  it.  The  first  book  he  read 
through  consecutively  was  the  Bible. 
This  was  done  under  the  guidance  of 
his  mother  when  he  was  five. 


■  last  year  the  Orce- 
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leading  men  of  their  neighborhood 
fered  to  send  the  boy  to  Phi 
Academy  at  Exeter,  and  later  to  col- 
lege, at  their  own  expense.  The  father 
and  mother  gave  the  offer  deep  con- 
sideration, but  gratefully  declined  it. 
saying  they  would  give  their  children 
the  best  education  they  could  afford, 
and  there  stop.  Half  a  century  later, 
in  speaking  of  this  incident,  Greeley 
said:  "From  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  thank  my  parents  for  their  wise  and 
manly  decision.  Much  as  1  have  need- 
ed a  fuller,  better  education,  I  re- 
joice that  I  am  indebted  for  schooling 
to  none  but  those  of  whom  I  had  a 
right  to  ask  and  expect  it." 

The  first  big  tragedy  in  the  life  of 
Greeley  occurred  in  1S20,  when  he 
was  nine.  Hard  times  struck  them 
with  a  dull  thud.  Practically  every- 
thing they  owned  was  taken  by  the 
sheriff  in  payment  of  debts.  Greeley 
told  the  story  in  these  words:  "Every 
one  was  hopelessly  involved.  Every 
third  farm  was  in  the  sheriff's  hands, 
and  every  poor  man  leaving  for  'the 
West'  who  could  raise  the  money 
requisite  for  getting  away.  Everything  was 
cheap — dog  cheap) — British  goods  especially 
so;  yet  the  comparatively  rich  were  em- 
barrassed, and  the  poor  were  often  com- 
pulsorily  idle,  and  on  the  brink  of  famine. 
I  have  not  been  much  of  a  free  trader  ever 
since. 

"We  had  finished  our  summer  tillage  and 
our  haying,  when  a  very  heavy  rain  set  in, 
near  the  end  of  August.  I  think  its  second 
day  was  a  Saturday,  and  still  the  rain  poured 
far  into  the  night.  Father  was  absent  on 
business,  but  our  mother  gathered  her  little 
ones  around  her,  and  delighted  us  with 
stories  and  prospects  of  good  things  she 
purposed  to  do  for  us  in  the  better  days 
she  hoped  to  see.  Father  did  not  return 
till  after  we  children  were  fast  asleep,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  with  tidings  that  our 
ill-fortune  was  about  to  culminate.  I  guess 
that  he  was  scarcely  surprised,  though  we 


young  ones  ruefully  were,  when  about  sun- 
rise on  Monday  morning  the  sheriff  and 
sundry  officials,  with  two  or  three  of  our 
principal  creditors,  appeared  and,  first  for- 
mally demanding  payment  of  their  claims, 
proceeded  to  levy  on  farm,  stock,  imple- 
ments, household  stuff,  and  nearly  all  our 
worldly  possessions  but  the  clothes  we 
stood  in.  There  had  been  no  writ  issued 
till  then — of  course,  no  trial,  no  judgment 
— but  it  was  a  word  and  a  blow  in  those 
days,  and  the  blow  first,  in  the  matter  of 
debt  collecting  by  legal  process.  Father 
left  the  premises  directly,  apprehending  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment,  and  was  invisible 
all  day;  the  rest  of  us  repaired  to  a  friendly 
neighbor's,  and  the  work  of  levying  went 
on  in  our  absence.    It  were  needless  to  add 
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that  all  we  had  was  swallowed  up,  and  our 
debts  not  much  lessened.  Our  farm,  which 
had  cost  us  $1,350,  and  which  had  been 
considerably  improved  in  our  hands,  was 
appraised  and  set  off  to  creditors  at  $500, 
out  of  which  the  legal  costs  were  first  de- 
ducted. A  barn-full  of  rye,  grown  by  us 
on  another's  land,  whereof  we  owned  an 
undivided  half,  was  attached  by  a  doctor, 
threshed  out  by  his  poorer  customers  by 
days'  work  on  account,  and  sold;  the  net 
result  being  an  enlargement  of  our  debt  — 
the  grain  failing  to  meet  all  the  costs.  Thus, 
when  night  fell,  we  were  as  bankrupt  a  fam- 
ily as  well  could  be. 

"We  returned  to  our  devastated  house, 
and  the  rest  of  us  stayed  there  while  father 
took  a  journey  on  foot  westward,  in  quest 
of  a  new  home.  He  stopped  in  the  town- 
ship of  Hampton,  Washington  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  worked  there  two  or  three  months 


with  a  Colonel  Parker  French,  who  tilled 
a  noble  farm,  and  kept  tavern  on  the  main 
road  from  Troy  into  western  Vermont.  He 
returned  to  us  in  due  time,  and  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1821,  we  all  started  in  a  hired 
two-horse  sleigh,  with  the  little  worldly 
gear  that  was  left  us,  for  the  township  of 
Westhaven,  Vermont,  where  father  had 
hired,  for  $16  per  annum,  a  small  house,  in 
which,  after  an  intensely  cold  journey,  we 
were  installed  three  days  later." 

T^ESPITE  this  unfortunate'  turn  of  af- 
fairs,  the  Greeleys  did  not  complain, 
ask  for  relief,  demand  that  Congress  pass 
a  lot  of  laws,  or  embrace  Socialism,  Com- 
munism or  any  other  brand  of  radicalism. 
They  smiled,  gritted  their  teeth,  and  went 
to  work — hard  work.  They  went  out 
into  the  snow-filled  woods  and 
chopped  down  trees,  cleared  land,  and 
made  a  living  for  themselves,  neither 
asking  nor  begging  favors  from  any- 
one.    They  were  real  Americans. 

In  speaking  of  this  phase  of  their 
career.  Greeley  said:  "Our  material 
possessions  may  be  fairly  represented 
by  0.  yet  we  never  were  without  meal, 
meat  and  wood,  and  very  rarely  with- 
out money.  Father  went  to  chopping 
at  fifty  cents  per  day.  without  repin- 
ing or  apprehension;  and  we  children 
all  went  to  school  till  spring,  though 
there  were  no  school  funds  in  those 
days,  and  rate  bills  for  lour  children 
made  quite  a  hole  in  a  gross  income 
of  $3  per  week.'' 

Reading  was  the  chief  indoor  and 
outdoor  spurt  of  Greeley  during  his 
boyhood.  Books  and  newspapers,  of 
course,  were  scarce,  but  he  borrowed 
everything  in  the  reading  line  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  his  home. 
When  only  eleven  he  tried  to  get  a 
job  as  pi  inter's  apprentice  in  the 
newspaper  office  at  Whitehall,  about 
five  miles  from  home,  but  was  turned 
down  on  account  of  his  youth.  He 
waited  patiently  until  he  was  fifteen, 
when  he  saw  an  advertisement  in  the 
Northern  Spectator,  East  Poultney, 
Vermont,  tor  an  apprentice  He  land- 
ed the  job  upon  condition  that  he  re- 
main until  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
first  six  months  he  was  to  be  boarded 
free,  and  thereafter  his  remuneration 
was  to  consist  of  free  board  and  $40 
per  annum.  To  young  Greeley,  with 
the  ability  to  look  far  ahead,  this  was 
like  manna  from  Heaven.  He  knew  this 
was  the  stepping  stone  to  future  success. 
He  made  good  right  from  the  start,  and  was 
soon  looked  upon  as  the  best  printer  and 
brightest  young  man  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

During  these  preparatory  days  he  spent 
practically  nothing,  dressed  in  the  cheapest 
clothes,  went  without  a  coat  in  summer  and 
without  an  overcoat  in  winter,  and  sent  al-  | 
most  all  of  his  $40  yearly  salary  to  the 
folks  back  home.  He  was  laughed  at  as" 
being  gawky  and  stingy,  but  he  went  ahead 
just  the  same.  When  he  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year  the  paper  suspended,  ariti  he  was 
released  from  his  apprenticeship  and  turned 
out  on  the  world  as  a  tramp  journeyman 
printer.  He  visited  his  parents  who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  moved  to  the  "new  country" 
near  Erie,  Pa.  He  helped  his  father  on  the 
(See  GREELEY,  page  21) 
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•  Continued  from  page  16) 

farm  during  such  time  as  he  could 
not  find  work  in  country  printing 
offices. 

Greeley    finally    decided    to    seek 
fame  and'  fortune  in  New  York.  With 
all  of  his  worldly  possessions  tier]  up 
in  a  little  bundle,  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der by  a  stick,  he  set    out   on    foot 
He  walked  through  the  forest  to  Buf- 
falo, and  then  made  his  way  to  Al- 
bany, partly  on  canal  boats  ami  part- 
ly   by    walking.      He    made    hi;,    way 
from  Albany  lo  New  York  on  a  boat. 
He  landed  in  the  great  metropolis  on 
August   IS.  1831.  with  ten  dollars  in 
hi-  po.ket   and   his   bundle   dangling 
from  his  shoulder.    Day  after  day  he 
tramped  from  one  printing  office  to 
another  looking    for  work.     He   was 
so  unsrainly  in  appearance  that  no  one 
imagined    he    could    be    much    of    a 
printer.     At  last  an  Irishman  in  the 
cheap  boardinghouse  where  he  lived 
told  him  of  a  place  needing  a  com- 
positor.    This  job  was  about   to  be 
refused  him  when  a  Yermont  printer 
said  a  good  word  in  his  behalf,  and 
he  was  given  a  trial.     At  quitting  time  his 
work  was  found  to  be  the  best  done  in  the 
shop  that  day,  and  his  job  was  made  perma- 
nent.   During  the  ensuing  fourteen  months 
he  worked  in  various  offices,  including  the 
Evening  Post,  Commercial  Advertiser  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times.     He  made  many 
friends  and  saved  his  money. 

TN  JANUARY  1833,  he  took  part  in  the 
first  effort  to  establish  a  penny  paper  in 
New  York.  He  and  his  partner,  Francis 
V.  Story,  had  $150  between  them.  Their 
paper  lasted  three  weeks,  but  they  still  had 
their  type  and  a  few  dollars  capital,  and 
decided  to  embark  in  the  job  printing  busi- 
ness. Story  died  seven  months  later,  and 
Greeley  took  in  his  brother-in-law,  Jonas 
Winchester,  as  partner.  By  1834  the  firm 
was  worth  $3,000.  With  this  money  and 
the  ability  of  the  senior  partner,  the  New 
Yorker,  a  literary  weekly,  was  launched. 
Greeley  was  now  making  such  a  stir  in  New 
York  that  James  Gordon  Bennett  called 
upon  him  and  suggested  that  they  go  to- 
gether in  the  formation  of  a  paper  to  be 
called  the  New  York  Herald.  Greeley  de- 
clined. 

The  New  Yorker  was  conducted  in  such 
able  fashion  by  Greeley  that  within  four 
years  William  H.  Seward  and  Thurlow 
Weed  deemed  him  the  best  man  in  the 
state  to  conduct  a  campaign  paper  which 
they  desired  to  publish  at  Albany,  to  be 
called  the  Jefjcrsonian.  He  was  paid  the 
then  princely  salary  of  $1,000  per  year  for 
his  work.  His  duties  in  conducting  the  two 
publications  kept  him  constantly  dodging 
back  and  forth  between  New  York  and 
Albanv.  The  Jcifrrsonian  was  discontinued 
in  1839. 

The  warmth  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1840  caused  Greeley  to  launch  the 
Log  Cabin,  a  campaign  paper,  issued  simul- 
taneously at  New  York  and. Albany.  Friends 
laughed  when  Greeley  said  the  first  issue 
would  be  20.000  copies.  But  it  soon  sold 
out.     Other  editions  were  demanded  and. 


A  Popular  Portrait  of  Horace  Greeley 

after  the  type  was  distributed,  the  calls  were 
so  incessant  that  it  had  to  be  reset,  and  in 
all  48.000  copies  were  sold.  The  circula- 
tion finally  reached  90,000 — an  unheard-of 
record  in  those  days.  It  was  the  editing 
of  this  sprightly  paper  that  put  Greeley  on 
the  map  in  a  big  way.  He  was  appointed 
on  various  campaign  committees,  asked  to 
make  campaign  speeches,  and  was  called 
into  consultation  in  the  adjustment  of  po- 
litical differences. 

The  Log  Cabin  was  continued  a  week 
longer  than  promised  in  order  to  give  the 
readers  a  full  account  of  the  election  of 
William  Henry  Harrison  as  President.  After 
a  lapse  of  several  weeks  it  was  resumed  as 
a  family  political  paper,  continuing  until 
April  3,  1841,  when  it  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  founding  of  the  Tribune 
in  these  words: 

"On  Saturday,  the  tenth  day  of  April 
instant,  the  Subscriber  will  publish  the  first 
number  of  a  New  Morning  Journal  of  Poli- 
tics, Literature  and  General  Intelligence. 
The  Tribune,  as  its  name  imports,  will  labor 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  People,  and 
to  promote  their  Moral,  Social  and  Political 
Well-being.  The  immoral  and  degrading 
Police  Reports,  Advertisements,  and  other 
matter  which  have  been  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  columns  of  our  leading  penny  Papers, 
will  be  carefully  excluded  from  this,  and  no 
exertion  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  virtuous  and  re- 
fined, and  a  welcome  visitant  at  the  family 
fireside. 

"Earnestly  believing  that  the  political 
revolution  which  has  called  William  Henry 
Harrison  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
Nation  was  a  triumph  of  Right  Reason  and 
Public  Good  over  Error  and  Sinister  Ambi- 
tion, the  Tribune  will  give  to  the  New  Ad- 
ministration a  frank  and  cordial,  but  manly 
and  independent  support,  judging  it  always 
by  its  acts,  and  commending  those  only  so 
far  as  they  shall  seem  calculated  to  sub- 
serve the  great  end  of  all  government — the 
welfare  of  the  People. 


"The  Tribune  will  be  published  ev- 
ery morning  on  a  fair  royal  sheet — 
size  of  the  Log  Cabin  and  Evening 
Signal — and  transmitted  to  its  city 
subscribers  at  the  low  price  of  one 
cent  per  copy.  Mail  subscribers  at 
$4  per  annum.  It  will  contain  the 
news  by  the  morning's  Southern  Mail, 
which  is  contained  in  no  other  Penny 
Paper.  Subscriptions  are  respectful- 
lv  solicited  bv 

'HORACE  GREELEY 

"30  Ann   St." 


A' 


T  THE  time  of  establishing  the 
Tribune,  Greeley  had  consider- 
able reputation,  wide  acquaintance 
among  practical  politicians  and  news- 
paper men.  a  thousand  dollars  bor- 
rowed from  James  Coggeshall.  and 
the  promise  of  another  thousand  from 
.mother  source,  which  never  material- 
ized. A  short  time  previously  he  had 
employed  at  eight  dollars  per  week. 
i  young  man  fresh  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Yermont.  This  youngster  was 
none  other  than  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
who  became  his  chief  assistant  in  run- 
ning the  paper.  In  its  early  years  the 
Tribune  had  such  talent  on  its  staff 
as  Charles  A.  Dana,  George  William 
Curtis,  William  Henry  Fry,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Bayard  Taylor,  Albert  Brisbane  and 
Count  Gurowski. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Tribune  were  printed  and,  Greeley 
said,  "With  difficulty  given  away."  About 
600  subscribers  had  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  political  and  personal  friends. 
Its  price  of  one  cent  a  copy  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  its  rivals.  The  Sun 
was  particularly  peeved,  and  instructed  its 
newsboys  not  to  handle  the  new  paper.  The 
public  considered  this  unsportsmanlike,  and 
the  Tribune  was  greatly  benefited.  Within 
a  month  the  circulation  had  reached  the 
limit  of  the  press — between  11,000  and 
12,000  copies.  In  July  the  business  end  of 
the  paper  was  put  on  a  sound  basis  through 
the  admission  of  Thomas  McElrath,  a  busi- 
ness man  of  excellent  standing,  as  an  equal 
partner.  From  this  time  on  the  business 
prosperity  of  Mr.  Greeley  was  assured,  but 
more  money  might  have  been  made  if  the 
editor  had  stultified  himself  and  traded  prin- 
ciples for  dollars.  He  wasn't  that  kind.  The 
business  element  of  New  York  at  that  time 
was,  for  obvious  reasons,  greatly  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  Greeley,  however,  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  development  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  made 
the  policy  of  the  paper  aggressively  protec- 
tionist. He  never  apologized,  side-stepped 
or  straddled  on  the  tariff  question  to  help 
the  advertising  department  "get  in  good" 
with  the  New  York  merchants  or  importers 
at  the  sacrifice  of  principle. 

First  Whig,  then  anti-slavery  Whig,  then 
Republican,  the  political  course  of  the  Trib- 
une was  generally  in  accord  with  the  more 
popular  and  aggressive  tendencies  of  these 
parties.  But  party  or  no  party,  Greeley 
never  hesitated  in  trotting  forth  his  own 
views  on  any  subject.  He  opposed  capital 
punishment,  claiming  the  worst  use  any  man 
could  be  put  to  was  to  hang  him.  He  urged 
the  widening  of  the  usefulness  of  women, 
especially  in  the  medical  profession,  but 
opposed  equal  suffrage  unless  it   could  be 
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Horace  Qreeley~yournalist  and  T^e former 


"/"NUTWARDLY,"  says  Don  C.  Seitz, 
"^"there  was  about  Horace  Greeley 
little  suggestion  of  force,  although  few  men 
ever  developed  more  of  it.  This  was  a 
mild-mannered,  baby-faced  personage  who 
was  to  break  shackles,  wreck  parties  and 
do  as  much  as  any  one  person  to  bring  on 
civil  war. 

"No  stranger-looking  figure  appeared 
among  the  noted  men  of  his  day.  He  was 
rather  tall  in  stature,  five  feet  ten  and  a 
half,  with  a  frame  badly  set  and  a  large 
queer-shaped  head.  It  was  as 
round  as  a  ball.  The  forehead 
bulged,  betokening  brain  power 
behind  it,  while  on  the  edge  of 
the  dome  the  blue  eyes  gazed 
unwinkingly  at  mankind.  The 
eyes  had  no  sparkle,  indeed,  they 
were  mild  and  pale.  The  com- 
plexion was  white — so  white  as  to 
be  startling,  though  there  was 
nothing  unhealthy  in  the  pallor. 
This  whiteness  was  set  off  by  a 
crown  of  thin  silky  hair,  so  light 
as  to  suggest  the  albino,  which  in 
middle  life  came  to  extend 
around  the  face  and  under  the 
chin,  framing  the  baby  counte- 
nance. Indeed,  the  whole  aspect 
was  infantile.  And  infant  Greeley 
was  enfant  terrible.  He  had  no 
graces.  His  voice  was  high  and 
shrill.  There  was  no  charm  of 
flowing  periods  or  sonorous  ap- 
peal. He  screeched  until  hearers 
put  fingers  in  their  ears,  but  the 
speech  bored  through  to  the  pro- 
tected tympanums;  there  was  no 
stopping  its  pervasive  penetra- 
tion." 

The  physical  oddities  of  the 
man  were  accentuated  by  his 
peculiarities  in  dress.  Though 
scrupulously  clean,  his  clothing 
was  in  such  a  chronic  state  of 
dishevelment  and  disarray  as  to 
give  him  a  more  or  less  vaga- 
bondage appearance.  His  broad-brimmed 
white  hat  of  straw  or  felt,  his  linen  duster, 
and  his  fat,  bulgy  umbrella,  carried  winter 
and  summer,  made  him  a  figure  not  easily 
overlooked  on  the  street,  in  a  great  gather- 
ing, or  in  his  editorial  office. 

Yet  Horace  Greeley,  with  all  his  lack 
of  grace  and  his  disregard  of  the  conven- 
tions, exerted  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  the  American  public  as  an  editor, 
journalist,  and  reformer  during  the  thirty- 
year  period  from    1840  until  his  death   in 


"By  "Boyd  ©.  Stutter 

1872.  He  wielded  a  most  facile  and 
trenchant  pen  and  through  his  own  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Tribune,  he  volleyed 
and  thundered,  making  himself  heard  and 
his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  led  reforms  and  championed 
causes  that  were  then  not  popular,  and 
unflinchingly  bared  his  breast  against  the 
storms  he  raised.  With  all  his  appearance 
of  mildness  and  meekness,   Greeley  was  a 
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tivity  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  alien- 
ated the  South,  caused  the  proscription  of 
the  Tribune,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for 
his  head  delivered  at  Richmond.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Richmond  voluntarily 
and  signed  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis 
to  secure  his  release  from  prison.  He  did 
this  well  knowing  that  his  action  would  be 
as  unpopular  among  his  own  people  in  the 
northern  states  as  his  anti-slavery  editorials 
and  lectures  had  been  to  the  South. 

Western  Virginia  was  not  so  firmly 
bound  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  Greeley  had  many  friends 
and  admirers  there,  especially  in 
the  northwestern  section.  The 
New  York  editor  frequently 
passed  through  Wheeling  and 
the  Northern  Panhandle  on  his 
trips  to  the  west,  beginning  about 
1850.  He  lectured  at  times,  but 
it  was  as  the  foremost  editorial 
writer  of  America  that  he  was 
looked  up  to,  but  even  Greeley 
could  not  give  a  tinge  of  re- 
spectability to  a  question  that  was 
taboo  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line. 


Horace  Greeley  at  Clarksburg  in  1870,  birthplace  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  in  the  background.  From  sketch  by  J.  H.  Diss  Debar, 
original  drawing  in  West  Virginia  Department  of  Archives  and 
History. 


Don  Quixote  of  the  press  tilting  against 
the  evils  of  his  day.  And  he  had  the 
courage  and  fortitude  to  speak  his  mind 
regardless  of  the  consequence. 

'Though  he  championed  many  causes  and 
reforms,  the  one  with  which  he  must 
ever  be  associated  was  that  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  felt  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject and  spared  none  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  this  great  reform,  which  was  effected 
in  later  years  in  a  sea  of  blood.     His  ac- 


T'he  first  mention  made  by  the 
distinguished  journalist  of  his 
experience  in  West  Virginia  is  re- 
corded on  Saturday,  December 
1,  1851.  On  that  day  he  arrived 
in  Wheeling  by  steamboat  from 
Cincinnati,  two  days  en  route. 
His  affairs  required  his  presence 
in  Washington  on  Monday 
morning.  The  last  stagecoach 
had  left  Wheeling  for  Cumber- 
land some  hours  earlier,  where 
passengers  transferred  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  for 
transportation  to  eastern  points. 
Greeley  paid  extra  fare,  secured 
a  coach  and  driver,  changed 
horses  every  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  made  it  through  in  time 
to  catch  the  train. 

The  incident  was  considered  a  remark- 
ably fast  trip,  and  as  much  of  the  travel 
time  was  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  it 
was  a  bit  of  fast  driving.  The  journey 
was  made  over  the  National  Highway  and 
the  feat,  then  thought  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  written  about  in  the  news- 
papers, excites  comment  today  because  of 
the  length  of  time  required  to  make  the 
trip.  "We  drove  sixty-two  miles  in  a 
trifle    short    of    six    hours,"    says    Greeley, 
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"but  lost  nearly  an  hour  more  in  making 
changes,  as  we  were  not  expected  at  the 
stations.  It  was  10:40  (Baltimore  time) 
when  we  started.  At  half  past  5  we  over- 
hauled the  mail  stages  half-way  between 
Brownsville  and  Uniontown,  Pa.,  62  miles 
from  Wheeling." 

The  next  visit  to  the  northwestern  part 
of  what  is  now  West  Virginia  was  made 
during  the  winter  of  1853-54,  when  he 
went  to  Wheeling  to  deliver  a  public  lecture 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At 
that  time  he  was  much  absorbed  in  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  and  his  appearance 
in  the  metropolis  of  western  Virginia  was 
not  hailed  with  pleasure  and  delight  by  a 
considerable  number  of  influential  persons. 
The  lecture  chosen  for  the  evening  was 
entitled  "Reforms  and  Reformers,"  an 
historical  and  philosophical  discourse  that 
made  no  reference  to  the  political  questions 
of  the  day.  It  was  reported  that  the  lecture 
was  not  exactly  orthodox  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  When  Greeley  made  his  appear- 
ance he  was  asked  to  talk  on  some  subject 
so  foreign  to  politics  that  the  sponsors  could 


not  be  accused  of  introducing  an  abolitionist 
lecturer  to  the  good  people  of  Wheeling. 
Greeley  consented  to  the  change;  objection 
came  from  the  audience,  many  of  whom 
had  paid  their  good  money  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  some  anti-slavery  gospel.  These 
objectors  demanded  a  return  of  their 
money.  The  trouble  was  ironed  out  and 
the   lecture   delivered. 

Two  years  later,  in  September,  1856, 
Greeley  was  made  one  of  the  principals 
in  an  indictment  brought  in  the  courts  of 
Harrison  County  that  had  its  echo  from 
shore  to  shore.  It  was  the  old  question  of 
slavery  again;  Greeley  was  indicted  on  the 
specific  charge  of  "writing,  printing  and 
causing  to  be  published  a  newspaper  and 
public  journal  styled  and  entitled  New 
York  Tribune,  the  object  and  purposes  of 
which  was  to  advise  and  incite  negroes  in 
this  State  to  rebel  and  make  insurrection 
and  to  inculcate  resistance  to  the  rights  of 
property  of  masters  in  their  slaves  in  the 
State  of  Virginia."  William  P.  Hall,  the 
postmaster  at  Shinnston,  and  Ira  Hart,  a 


prominent    Clarksburg    citizen,    were    in- 
dicted   at    the    same    time,    charged    with 
"getting  up  clubs,"  and  receiving  and  read- 
ing the  proscribed,   incendiary  New    York 
Tribune. 

Delivery  of  the  paper  to  subscribers  had 
been  refused  by  many  postmasters,  and 
copies  received  were  publicly  burned.  The 
action  in  Harrison  County  was,  then,  not 
as  radical  as  it  might  seem  today.  It  was 
in  accord  with  a  policy  laid  down  by  a 
decision  rendered  by  postal  and  State  au- 
thorities giving  postmasters  the  right  to 
judge  the  character  of  newspapers  and 
journals  received  by  the  patrons  of  the 
office.  Even  the  staid  old  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate  suffered  in  some  places 
because  these  self-constituted  censors  would 
not  pass  mild  references  to  the  slavery  issue. 

The  New  York  editor  was  advised  of 
the  court  action  by  Mr.  Hall.  "I  regret 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  indicted  for  get- 
ting up  a  club  for  the  Tribune.  Great  God ! 
has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  man  must  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  reading  a  news- 
paper?     The  grand  jury  had  one  of  the 
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A  letter  from  Horace  Greeley  to  the  Editor  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  urging  political  justice  to  Confederate 
soldiers  and  their  sympathizers.  The  illegibility  of  the  ioted  editor's  handwriting  has  become  a  tradition.  Original 
owned  by  Boyd  B.  Stutler. 
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subscribers  brought  before  them  with  an 
armful  of  copies  of  the  Tribune,  and  they 
were  distributed  among  them.  They  ex- 
amined them  a  long  time  and  were  about 
giving  it  up  that  it  would  have  to  pass, 
when,  lo  and  behold!  one  of  them  dis- 
covered an  extract  from  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
patch which  gave  an  account  of  the  great 
negro  hunt  of  Ross  &  Co.,  and  on  that  they 
pronounced  it  an  abolition  document.  I 
discover  that  the  law  of  Virginia  makes  my 
case  a  felony.  I  may  have  to  flee,  or  serve 
time   in  the  Richmond  penitentiary." 

On  October  2  Mr.  Hart  wrote  a  short 
note  to  Greeley,  telling  him  of  the  indict- 
ments. "The  grand  jury  for  this  county  this 
week  presented  Horace  Greeley,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Hall  of  Shinnston,  and  myself 
for  circulating  the  Tribune.  You  may 
make  any  use  of  this  information  you  may 
desire." 

Charles  A.  Dana,  for  many  years  the 
brilliant  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  but 
at  that  time  associated  with  Horace  Greeley 
and  the  Tribune,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hall,  asking  for  further  information  and 
advising  him  not  to  leave  the  county. 
"Stand  your  ground.  Don't  run.  You 
may  possibly  be  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, but  you  may  be  quite  certain  you 
would  not  long  stay  there.  We  have  an 
interest  as  well  as  you  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  Virginia  to  receive  and 
read  the  Tribune  and  we  shall  be  willing 
to  bear  our  part  of  the  expense  in  sustain- 
ing that  right." 

Mr.  Dana  closed  his  letter  with  a  strong 
note  of  "abhorrence  of  the  tyrannical  per- 
secution to  which  you  find  yourself  sub- 
jected merely  for  expressing  the  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  every  citizen."  But  this 
was  poor  comfort  and  poor  consolation  to 
William  P.  Hall,  postmaster  and  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Shinnston.  He  did 
not  want  the  stigma  of  a  felon  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  name  to  stand  as  a  reproach 
to  his  children.  He  was  a  self-respecting 
man,  the  father  of  a  promising  family.  Even 
at  that  time  one  of  his  sons,  Granville 
Davisson  Hall,  was  preparing  to  leave  for 
Washington  to  become  a  reporter  of  the 
debates  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
go  on  to  honored  and  responsible  positions 
in  the  State  and  nation. 

Mr.  Hall  left  his  home  and  sojourned 
a  few  weeks  at  Greenboro,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Hart  went  about  his  affairs  at  Clarks- 
burg and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
indictment.  Greeley,  of  course,  living  in 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  was  not 
inconvenienced  in  any  way  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  apprehend  him  and  bring  him 
to  trial.  After  a  while  the  affair  blew 
over  and  the   indictments  were   dismissed, 


but  readers  of  the  New  York  Tribune  were 
for  some  years  few  and  far  between  in 
central  West  Virginia. 

The  indictments  were  returned  in  the 
court  presided  over  by  Judge  Gideon  D. 
Camden,  and  the  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  jury  by  Colonel  Ben  Wilson,  then 
serving  as  Commonwealth  Attorney.  The 
witnesses  examined  were  Amaziah  Hill  and 
Seymour  Johnson,  who  were  required  to 
offer  copies  of  the  offending  journal  to 
the  jury  for  examination. 

YITithin  a  few  years  civil  war  broke  over 
the  land  and  there  were  years  of  con- 
fusion. When  the  day  of  peace  dawned, 
there  was  a  new  State  carved  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  friend 
and  foe  were  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  repair  the  damage  of  a  long  and  de- 
vastating war.  A  new  era  was  being 
ushered  in.  Horace  Greeley  was  still  a 
power  and  held  his  place  among  the  most 
powerful  in  the  nation. 

A  great  agricultural  fair  was  planned  to 
be  held  at  Clarksburg  in  the  fall  of  1870, 
and  so  complete  was  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  man  in  the  esteem  of  the  Harrison 
County  people  that  Horace  Greeley  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  principal  address. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  great 
editor  made  his  appearance  at  Clarksburg 
on  September  29,  1870.  He  eschewed 
politics.  It  was  an  agricultural  fair  and 
he  delivered  his  famous  lecture  "What  I 
Know  About  Farming." 

The  lecture  was  delivered  in  a  light  fall 
of  rain  but  this  did  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  speaker,  who,  perhaps,  was 
not  conscious  of  it.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech,  .Mr.  Greeley  "resumed  his 
white  overcoat  and  held  a  levee.  He  then 
entered  a  carriage  with  General  Nathan 
Goff  and  drove  around  the  grounds." 
Judge  Camden  and  Colonel  Wilson,  the 
judge  and  attorney  who  had  sought  his 
prosecution  in  1856,  were  among  those 
who  welcomed  him  warmly. 

While  in  Clarksburg  Mr.  Greeley  was 
a  guest  at  the  home  of  Ira  Hart  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Telegraph,  "was 
elegantly  entertained  by  him  and  his 
estimable  lady.  This  was  quite  apropos, 
as  Mr.  Hart  was  in  political  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Greeley  before  'the  time  that  tried 
men's  souls'."  Joseph  H.  Diss  Debar  was 
also  present  to  greet  Mr.  Greeley  and  had 
him  pose  for  a  sketch  at  the  birthplace  of 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  symbolic  of  a  re- 
united country  by  the  association  of  Greeley 
and  Jackson  as  representing  the  extreme 
opposites  on  the  question  out  of  which  came 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Clarksburg  local  paper,  the  Na- 
tional   Telegraph,    then    a   weekly,    in    the 


issue  published  the  day  after  Mr.  Greeley's 
visit  disposed  of  the  great  agricultural  fair 
in  a  story  twelve  lines  in  length.  One 
sentence  was  devoted  to  the  distinguished 
speaker:  "Horace  Greeley  was  present  on 
Thursday  and  addressed  the  people  on 
agricultural   subjects." 

What  the  Telegraph  lacked  in  journal- 
istic enterprise  was  amply  made  up  by  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer.  The  editor  of 
that  paper  was  Granville  Davisson  Hall, 
son  of  William  P.  Hall,  of  Shinnston.  The 
younger  man  had  played  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  West  Virginia,  had 
served  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
one  term  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
then  editor-in-chief  of  the  most  influential 
newspaper  in  the  new  State.  Editor  Hall 
met  Mr.  Greeley  at  Clarksburg  and  faith- 
fully reported  his  speech  as  delivered.  This 
speech  occupied  a  full  five  and  one-half 
columns  in  the  Intelligencer  for  October 
3,  in  addition  to  a  long  and  complimentary 
editorial. 

On  the  day  following  the  Clarksburg 
speech,  Mr.  Greeley  journeyed  to  Wheel- 
ing to  deliver  another  of  his  famous  lectures 
on  "The  Woman  Question."  Perhaps  he 
remembered  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
fifteen  years  before  and  shunned  the  more 
controversial  topics.  He  spoke  in  Wash- 
ington Hall,  the  birth-place  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Intelligencer  reports  that  the 
hall  was  only  half  filled. 

("Ireeley  was  a  voluminous  letter  writer, 
but  his  handwriting  was  so  bad  that  it 
had  to  be  translated  from  the  ideograph 
into  English.  Indeed,  so  illegible  was  his 
handwriting  that  it  has  become  a  tradition, 
especially  in  the  printing  trade  and  among 
the  old-time  printers.  Years  ago  when  I 
was  the  junior  typo  in  the  office  of  the 
Calhoun  Signal  the  poorly  written  manu- 
scripts were  called  "greeley"  and  much  of 
this  grist  found  its  way  to  my  case.  Why  it 
was  given  this  name  was  a  mystery  to  me 
for  some  years;  then  when  I  read  Mark 
Twain's  clever  sketch  of  the  wars  and 
miseries  caused  by  the  mistranslation  of 
Greeley's  letter  on  turnips,  and  saw  a  fac- 
simile of  the  letter,  the  light  dawned.  It 
was  a  mystery  no  longer.  It  is  now  a 
mystery  and  a  wonder  that  these  illegible 
scrawls  were  read  at  all. 

Always  a  stormy  petrel  in  politics,  freely 
giving  his  opinion  on  any  and  all  subjects, 
Greeley's  office  became  something  of  a 
national  political  clearing  house.  Just 
after  the  smoke  of  the  political  campaign  of 
1868  had  cleared  away,  Granville  Davisson 
Hall  felt  that  all  was  not  well.  The  men 
who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  those  who  had  lent  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  armies        [Continued  on  page  280 
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Prehistoric  Stone  and  Earth 
W^ork  in  IV est  Virginia 

(Continued  from  page  275) 
County.      A    few    of    these    mounds    have 
been  excavated  and  objects  were  found  in 
them    similar    to    those    discovered    in    the 
mounds  in  the  Charleston  group. 

Small  mounds  have  been  found  in  Pres- 
ton, Monongalia,  Harrison,  Ritchie, 
Doddridge,  Monroe,  Greenbrier,  Ran- 
dolph, Lewis,  Hampshire,  and  Braxton 
counties.  A  few  of  these  have  been  ex- 
cavated. A  number  of  the  small  mounds 
in  West  Virginia  are  still  well  preserved. 
The  small  conical  mound  on  the  Ohio 
River  about  the  mouth  of  Fish  Creek,  near 
Captina,  is  a  good  example  of  the  remain- 
ing mounds  of  small  size.  This  mound  is 
about  twelve  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  in 
diameter. 

"The    prehistoric    stone    works   along    the 

upper  Kanawha  Valley  can  be  classed 
with  the  most  mysterious  archaeological  re- 
mains in  the  United  States.  The  remnants 
of  the  stone  walls,  rock  towers  and  rock 
mounds  along  the  Kanawha  Valley  above 
Charleston  are  different  from  anything 
found  elsewhere.  Why  these  peculiar  stone 
works,  particularly  the  walls,  were  erected 
is  an  enigma. 

Authorities  on  the  Mound  Building  age 
have  said  that  these  remains  have  charac- 
teristics which  indicate  a  distinctive  culture, 
one  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
any  other  mound  building  areas.  The  many 
stone  barrows  or  graves  in  the  region  have 
suggested  a  relationship  with  the  stone 
grave  area  in  Tennessee,  but  the  other 
stone  works  have  no  parallel  in  anything  in 
the   Tennessee   area. 

The  stone  wall  in  Fayette  County  on 
the  mountain  between  Loup  and  Arm- 
strong creeks  is  the  most  extensive  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley  stone  works.  "The 
wall,"  to  quote  from  an  article  on  the 
Mound  Builders  in  the  West  Virginia  En- 
cyclopedia, "has  been  constructed  along  the 
approximate  contour  of  the  mountain, 
about  three  hundred  feet  below  the  high 
summits  and  just  under  the  low  gaps. 
The  wall  winds  around  each  rib  or  spur 
until  it  finds  a  low  place  through  which  to 
pass,  then  crosses  the  main  ridge,  and  re- 
turns in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  slope, 
making  a  complete  enclosure  facing  the 
river,  about  three  miles  in  length  and  vary- 
ing from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  so 
in  width.  The  total  length  of  the  wall 
cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  miles.  A 
single  cross  wall  at  a  narrow  point  divides 
the  enclosure  into  two  nearly  equal  arms." 

The  stone  cairns,  or  rock  mounds,  along 


the  upper  Kanawha  Valley  range  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  up  to  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1883-84 
explored  some  of  these  cairns  and  found 
skeleton  remains  in  them.  Pottery  and  stone 
and  flint  instruments  were  found  with  some 
of  the  skeletons.  Most  of  the  rock  mounds 
had  either  triangular  vaults  or  "well  hole" 
vaults  in  them.  The  triangular  vaults  were 
made  by  placing  a  large  flat  stone  for  a 
base  and  then  putting  two  other  flat  stones 
above  like  a  peaked  roof.  The  "well  hole" 
vaults  were  rock  lined  like  an  ordinary  well. 

The  remains  of  what  are  supposed  to 
have  been  stone  towers  have  been  found 
on  a  number  of  spurs  along  the  valley  near 
the  ancient  walls.  These  towers  are 
thought  to  have  been  watch  towers  or 
towers  having  to  do  with  religious  cere- 
monies. The  Kanawha  Valley  towers 
were  perhaps  similar  to  the  three  that  are 
supposed  to  have  at  one  time  overlooked 
the  circular  plain  in  which  Moundsville  is 
situated.  The  remains  of  two  of  these  sup- 
posed towers  are  on  the  high  points  below 
and  above  Moundsville  on  the  West  Vir- 
ginia side,  and  one  on  a  high  point  on  the 
Ohio  side. 

The  ancient  stone  works  in  the  upper 
Kanawha  Valley  have  been  only  partly  in- 
vestigated. There  are  probably  a  number 
of  these  works  along  the  valley  that  have 
never  been  recognized  as  such.  A  large 
heap  of  loose  sandstone  on  a  bench  near 
the  crest  of  the  western  end  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Kanawha  between  Cabin 
and  Slaughter's  creeks  at  Chelyan  is  most 
likely  a  work  of  the  prehistoric  race  that 
inhabited  this  region.  The  heap  consists 
of  thousands  of  stones  that  a  man  could 
carry,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  hardly 
be   a   natural   formation. 


Horace  Greeley -Journalist 
and  Reformer 

(Continued  jrom  page  258) 

of  the  South  were  not  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  as  citizens.  There  were 
signs  and  portents  that  boded  no  good,  and 
demands  for  restoration  of  civil  rights 
to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation were  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
sistent. Mr.  Hall  wrote  at  length  to  his 
political  mentor,  and  received  promptly  the 
following   characteristic   statement: 

"Every  year  1,000  or  2,000  rebels  die 
and  1,000  or  more  of  their  sons  become 
of  age.  You  can't  disfranchise  them.  You 
have  now  5,000  majority,  six  years  (at 
farthest)  will  convert  this  into  a  rebel  ma- 
jority of  1,000.  Then  the  rebels  will  be 
enfranchised  in  spite  of  you,  and  the  blacks 


will  be  left  under  foot.  And  you  under- 
estimate these  at  2,000.  Go  your  own  way 
and  see  if  the  rebels  don't  have  you  under 
foot  in  less  than  six  years.  I  speak  from 
a  wide  experience  when  I  tell  you  your 
house  is  built  on  the  sand.  Every  year 
will  see  the  passion  of  the  war  cool,  and 
the  demand  for  amnesty  strengthened. 
Now,  you  can  amnesty  the  rebels.  Soon 
the  question  will  be,  shall  they  amnesty 
you?  Look  at  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
and  read  your  certain  fate  in  theirs." 

The  veteran  editor  spoke  as  a  prophet, 
but  he  knew  not  how  true  was  his  prophecy. 
The  political  overturn  came  in  four  years, 
complete  and  decisive.  The  letter  was 
published  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  Intelligencer, 
and  two  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Greeley,  it  was  republished  in 
the  Wheeling  Register  as  a  political  jibe. 
Sixty  years  after  it  was  written  the  original 
letter  came  into  the  collection  of  the  writer 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Hall,  together  with  the 
original  letters  relating  to  the  indictments 
in  Harrison  County. 

Mr.  Greeley  broke  with  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Grant  and  in  1872 
headed  a  Liberal  Republican  party  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  re-nomination  of 
the  President.  Grant  was  chosen  to  lead 
the  regular  wing  of  his  party,  and  in  a 
national  convention  held  at  Cincinnati  on 
May  I,  1872,  Greeley  was  chosen  as  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  Liberals.  The 
Democrats  met  at  Baltimore  in  July  and 
endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Greeley.  The 
campaign  was  one  of  great  bitterness, 
fought  out  hammer  and  toe,  no  quarter 
given  and  none  asked.  Just  before  the 
close  to  the  campaign  Greeley  was  called 
to  his  home  by  the  very  serious  illness  and 
death  of  his  wife.  In  the  election  he  re- 
ceived a  popular  vote  of  2,834,125  and 
won  66  electoral  votes.  Grant's  popular 
vote  was  3,597,132,  with  533  electoral 
votes.  West  Virginia  gave  Greeley  a  vote 
of  29,533,  and  for  Grant,  32,323. 

Broken  in  health,  physically  and  men- 
tally, Mr.  Greeley  survived  this  campaign 
but  a  few  weeks.  Consumed  by  the  fires 
of  his  own  energy,  worn  by  incessant  toil, 
he  breathed  his  last  on  November  29,  1872, 
then  being  but  sixty-two  years  of  age. 


"The  speaker  said:  "The  three  R's  stand 
for  righteousness,  reverence,  and  re- 
spect." When  public  school  teachers,  par- 
ents and  others  who  have  to  do  with  the 
training  of  youth  hold  constantly  before 
them  the  three  words  mentioned,  we  may 
expect  a  different  result  from  future 
citizens.'' 


8810  GREELEY,  Horace.  Famous  editor  and  au- 
thor. Autograph  Letter  Signed,  8vo,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  21,  1865.  One  week  after  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  Greeley  writes  this  beautiful  tribute: 
"Sir :  IV  e  have  had  many  greater  men  than  our 
late  President,  but  none  of  simpler  manners  nor 
of  kinder  heart.  He  loved  his  country;  he  stood 
up  firmly  for  her  unity  and  perpetuity;  and  he 
IMS  killed  because  he  was  a  foe  of  Secession  and 
then,  of  Slavery.  He  leaves  25,000,000  ready  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  and  be  admonished  by  his 
fate.  Yours,  Horace  Greeley."  Slightly  stained. 
Otherwise  in  good  condition.  $25.00 

8812  HALE,  William  J.  J>utenant-Colonel 
(Tenn.) -ii^C.  S.  A.  Au>*gfaph  Letter  Signed, 
4to,  U.  S.  Prrs<yi  aj^Jdnnson  Island,  O.,  July  5, 
1865.  To  Presideiir-Audxew  Johnson,  seeking  to 
be  pardoned  and  enclosing  his  oath  of  allegiance 
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that  the  high  plane  or  standard  of  our 
civil-service  system  is  not  weakened  or 
lowered.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
everyone  to  do  in  this  war  effort.  Nov 
is  not  the  time,  if  ever  there  shall  be  ?' 
time,  to  hire  lobbyists  for  Government 
commissions  or  to  make  Government 
jobs  for  those  who  cannot  get  them  un- 
der the  regular  procedure. 

CLEARNESS  AND  SINGLENESS  OF  PUR- 
POSE—PARAPHRASE OF  LINCOLN'S  LET- 
TER TO  GREELEY 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  the  regular  order  of 
business  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  read 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  I  think  may  be  helpful  with  re- 
gard to  our  singleness  of  purpose  in  the 
war  at  this  time. 

In  1862,  when  Horace  Greeley  wrote 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
raising  doubt  as  to  the  clearness  and 
singleness  of  the  purpose  of  President 
Lincoln  toward  the  war  then  in  progress, 
Lincoln  replied  in  a  famous  letter  which 
has  set  the  pattern  for  any  statement 
seeking  to  emphasize  singleness  and 
clearness  of  purpose. 

In  recommending  a  policy  for  the  pres- 
ent war,  therefore,  I  wrote  a  paraphrase 
of  that  letter,  which  I  read  on  March  23 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  more  recently  in 
Portland,  Maine.  I  believe  its  pattern  of 
thought  is  helpful,  and  therefore  I  pre- 
sent it  here  as  a  recommendation  to  all 
of  us  alike — Republicans,  Democrats,  in- 
dependents, employees,  employers,  farm- 
ers, and  all  other  American  men  and 
women,  and  every  race,  condition,  and 
creed.  Lincoln's  letter,  paraphrased  to 
meet  the  condition  of  today,  is  as  follows: 

As  to  the  policy  we  are  pursuing  we  must 
not  leave  anyone  in  doubt. 

We  would  win  the  war.  We  would  win  it 
completely  and  in  the  shortest  way.  The 
sooner  it  is  won  the  greater  will  be  the  op- 
portunity of  America  and  of  all  humanity  to 
resume  the  forward  course  of  civilization. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  win  the 
war  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
the  New  Deal,  or  any  other  deal,  we  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  win  the  war  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  the  New  Deal,  or  any 
other  deal,  we  do  not  agree  with  them.  Our 
paramount  object  in  this  struggle  Is  to  win 
the  war  and  save  the  freedom  of  America,  and 
Is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  New 
Deal  or  any  other  deal. 

If  we  could  win  the  war  without  destroying 
the  New  Deal,  we  would  do  it;  and  if  we  could 
win  the  war  by  destroying  the  New  Deal,  we 
would  do  it;  and  if  we  could  win  the  war  by 
destroying  parts  of  the  New  Deal  and  saving 
other  parts  of  the  New  Deal,  we  would  also  do 
that.  What  we  do  about  the  New  Deal  we  do 
because  we  believe  it  helps  to  win  the  war, 
and  what  we  forbear  we  forbear  because  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  win  the  war. 
We  shall  do  less  whenever  we  shall  believe 
what  we  are  doing  hurts  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  war,  and  we  shall  do 
more  whenever  we  shall  believe  doing  more 
will  help  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  war.  We  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  we  shall  adopt  new 
views  as  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true 
views. 

We  have  here  stated  our  purpose  according 
to  our  view  of  our  duty,  and  we  intend  no 
modification  of  our  oft-expressed  wish  that 
all  men  everywhere  shall  be  free,  and  that  we 
in  America  shall  return  speedily  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 


ment deriving  Its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
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Horace  Greeley 
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50.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS:  President  Confederacy.  A  superb  full  signature: 
"Jefferson  Davis,"  on  superb  card.     Gem 2.00 

51.  LOUIS  XIV:  KING  OF  FRANCE:  1638-1715.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  rulers;  King  of  France  from  1643  to  1715 — one  of  the  longest  reigns  in 
history.  A  REMARKABLE  SERIES  OF  NO  LESS  THAN  10  SUPERB 
LETTERS  SIGNED,  each  signed  "Louis"  and  all  dated  in  various  dates  in 
1649,  when  he  was  but  11  years  of  age.  ALL  ARE  SIGNED  PERSONALLY 
BY  LOUIS,  NONE  BY  A  SECRETARY.  All  have  address  on  verso.  At  this 
early  period  Louis  signed  letters  personally:  later  he  was  too  busy  (gen- 
erally with  some  Mistress)  to  often  do  so.  A  probably  unique  series  of  let- 
ters.   Every  letter  in  superb  condition!!! ■ 35.00 

52.  LOUIS  XIV:  KING  OF  FRANCE:  A  superb  LS:  "Louis,"  1  p.  folio,  St. 
Germain,  April  10,  1649;  signed  when  only  11  years  of  age;  countersigned 

by  Le  Tellier.    With  address  of  vei'so.    A  superb  specimen 5.00 

53.  (ABRAHAM  LINCOLN):  HORACE  GREELEY:  Famous  Civil  War  Editor 
and  politician.  A  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  SERIES  OF  9  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  SIGNED:  4  signed  in  full,  five  signed  "H.  G.",  all  written  in  1861, 
1862  and  1863;  and  comprising,  in  all,  no  less  than  21  pages.  There  are  many 
highly  interesting  references  to  Lincoln,  whom  Greeley  obviously  did  not 
greatly  admire.  I  quote  a  few  excerpts  from  the  letters:  "All  speculation  as 
to  the  effect  of  Lincoln's  Proclamation  seem  to  me  BOSH  unless  it  helps  us 
lick  the  Rebels.  If  THEY  beat  US  the  Proclamation  is  of  no  account";  etc. — 
"Old  Abe's  decree  ...  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done  in  a  year.  I  wish  he 
would  send  in  another  such  every  day  ..."  etc.— "MY  OPINION  IS  THAT 
LINCOLN  SEES  A  GREAT  DEAL  TOO  MANY  AND  GIVES  TIME  TO 
BORES  WHICH  BELONGS  TO  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY.  If  he  would 
read  and  THINK  more  and  give  less  time  to  visitors  it  would  be  better  for  us 
all."  etc.  These  excerpts  give  an  idea  as  to  what  a  remarkable  lot  of  letters 
they  are.  All  are  written  to  a  Sam  Wilkinson,  apparently  his  Washington 
correspondent,  and  some  have  the  accompanying  envelopes  and  old  U.  S. 
postage  stamps,  etc.  A  MOST  REMARKABLE  AND  PROBABLY  UNIQUE 
COLLECTION 50.00 

54.  EDWARD  BATES:  Attorney-Genl.  under  Lincoln.  A  superb  signature: 
"Edw.  Bates,  A.  G."  on  an  8vo.  sheet.    RARE 2.00 

55.  JULES  VERNE:  Famous  French  novelist.  Famous  for  his  fantastic  tales. 
A  superb  ALS:  "Jules  Verne"  covering  one  full  side  of  a  gold-edged  card, 
dated  Aug.,  1884.    A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  scarce  autograph 4.00 

56.  ROBERT  BROWNING:  Immortal  British  poet.  A  very  fine  ALS:  "Robert 
Browning"  1  full  page,  8vo.,  London,  Nov.  1,  1887.     Personal  letter.     Very 

fine    specimen    10.00 

57.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE:  Immortal  as  the  author  of  "UNCLE  TOM'S 
CABIN,"  etc.  A  very  fine  ALS:  "H.  B.  Stowe,"  2  pages,  8vo.,  Jany.  26th  to 
year.  To  Jas.  R.  Nichols  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  with  envelope  addressed  by 
Mrs.  Stowe.    A  very  fine,  clean  letter.    As  new 5.00 

58.  SIR  JAMES  M.  BARRIE:  Author  of  "PETER  PAN,"  etc.  A  very  fine  ALS: 
"J.  M.  Barrie,"  marked  "Private,"  1  full  page,  8vo.,  London,  Jan.  5,  1901.  A 
scarce,  fine  letter 10.00 

59.  SAMUEL  FRANCIS  SMITH:  Author  of  "AMERICA,"  etc.  The  first  3  lines 
of  our  National  Anthem,  written  by  him  upon  a  superb  gold-edged'  card, 
signed  "S.  F.  Smith"  and  inscribed:  "1832-1884."  It  is  difficult  to  get  an 
inexpensive  excerpt  from  "America"  and  this  is  it!    In  ultra-superb  condition; 

as  new 7.50 

60.  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON:  A  fine  DS:  "Willm.  Henry 
Harrison,"  1  page,  4to.,  "Miami  Rapids,  Feb.  18th,  1813."  Concerning  military 
supplies.     Scarce 5.00 

61.  GENL.  MARK  W.  CLARK:  The  Hero  of  Italy.  A  superb  photo,  8x10 
inches,  depicting  Gen.  Clark  in  uniform;  signed  in  ink,  on  picture  side: 
"Mark  W.  Clark."    A  gem 2.00 
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Twelve  months  ago  the  voice  of  our  re- 
united country  spoke,  saying: 

"The  outposts  of  American  liberty  are  one 
with  the  fighting -line  in  France.  Go  and 
defend !" 

And  in  answer,  our  bravest  and  best  of 
North  and  South  are  even  now  opposing  their 
American  breasts  to  the  bayonets  of  the  Huns. 


TO  SAVE  THE  UNION 

The  great  passion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
heart  was  to  save  the  Union,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  letter  from  him  to  Horace 
Greeley : 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  August  22,  1862. 

"Honorable  Horace  Greeley. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the 
19th  addressed  to  myself  through  the  New 
York  Tribune.  If  there  be  in  it  any  statements 
or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to 
be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  controvert 
them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I 
may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now 
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and  here,  argue  against  them.  If  there  be  per- 
ceptible in  it  an  impatient  and  dictorial  tone, 
I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose 
heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

"As  to  the  policy  I  'seem  to  be  pursuing,'  as 
you  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in 
doubt. 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The 
sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored, 
the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  'the  Union  as  it 
was.'  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  ob- 
ject in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery 
and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
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helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I 
forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I 
shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause, 
and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe 
doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to 
correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  true  views. 

"I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according 
to  my  view  of  official  duty;    and  I  intend  no 
modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 
"Yours, 

"A.  Lincoln." 


LITTLE   GIFFEN 

BY   FRANCIS   ORRERY   TICKNOR 

The  following  story  of  "Little  Giffen"  shows 
how  great  was  the  sacrifice  which  the  South 
offered  for  the  cause  she  loved  and  lost.  Little 
Giffen  was  but  one  of  the  many  thousand 
Southern  boys  who  were  called  upon  to  play 
the  part  of  men  in  the  great  brothers'   war. 
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"Private"  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi — at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  one  of  the  Confederacy's  most 
valued  spies — was  another.  Private  John  lived 
to  serve  the  reunited  nation  in  Congress,  but 
Little  Giffen,  with  many  missing  others,  "did 
not  write." 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire; 
Smitten  of  grapeshot  and  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battle,  and  he  sixteen  !) 
Spectre !  such  as  you  seldom  see, 
Little  Giffen,  of  Tennessee  ! 

"Take  him  and  welcome!"  the  surgeons  said; 
Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead ! 
So  we  took  him;  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  the  summer  air; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head ! 

And  we  watched  the  war  with  abated  breath, — 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such? 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch; 
And  still  a  glint  of  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  die, 

And  didn't.     Nay,  more !  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write. 
"Dear  mother,"  at  first,  of  course;  and  then 
"Dear  captain,"  inquiring  about  the  men. 


Horace  Greeley 

Horace   Greeley  was   born   in  Amherst,   N.H.,in   1811. 
After  receiving  a   common  school  education,   he  entered 
upon  an  apprenticeship  in  a   newspaper  office   in  Vermont 
and  he   became  an  expert  compositor.      In   1831  he   removed 
to  New  York  City,   working   for  some   time   as  a   journey- 
man printer,   and   later  as  a    job  printer.      In  18^4  he 
undertook  the  establishment   of  a    literary  weekly,    the 
"New  Yorker",  and   in  conducting   this   periodical  Greeley 
became    so  widely  known  and   respected   that   he  was    select- 
ed  by  the  Whigs  to  edit   their  campaign  paper,    the 
" Jef fersonian    ;   he    continued   in  this  work  during   1838- 
1839.      In  1840  he   started  the   "Log  Cabin",    to   further 
the   campaign  of  WjQjLliam  H.  Harrison,   and -in  a   short 
time   this   paper  had   a  weekly   issue   of  80,000  to   90,000 
copies.      When  the   famous  campaign  Yaas   over  Greelsy 
founded  the   "Daily  Tribune"    (1841),   which  he   edited 
until  his  death.      The   "New  Yorker"    and   the   "Log  Cabin" 
were   merged   into  the   "Weekly  Tribune",   which  eventually 
had. a  wide   circulation  throughout   the   Morthenn  and 
iveste  rn  states  and  exerted  great   influence. 


or,ace  Greeley 

In  December,    1848,   Greeley  entered   Congress    to 
fill  a  vacancy,    serving  until   the   following  March. 
He   was   an   opoonent   of  slavery  and  especially   zealous 
in  opoosin-   its  extension  to  the   territory  acquired 
from  Mexico.     Through  the   "Tribune"    he   furthered  the 
anti-slavery  movement   until  the    struggle  was   over,    and 
was   influential,   as  a  delegate   to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention of  i860  in  securing  the   nomination  of  Lincoln. 
While  he  favored   the  vigorous   prosecution  of  the  war, 
he  was  willing   to  have    it   ended   by  compromise,    and   in 
1864  went   to  Canada   to  hold  a   fruitless   peace   confer- 
ence with  the   Confederate   agents.     After  the  war  he 
declared   for  universal  amnesty  and^  sufferage, 
joined  with  the   others 
Jefferson  Davis. 


In   signing  the   bail  bond   of 


From  now   on  Greeley  was   prominent   in  the   politics 
of  his    state,    and   in  1872   joined  the   body   of  Liberal 
Republicans  who  held  a   convention  in  Cincinnati  pre- 
vious .to  the   regular   convention,    the   latter  of   which 
Grant.      Gfeeley  was   nominated   not   only  by 


renominated 


G-ree.ley 

"Che  Liberal  Republicans,  but  by  the  Democrats.  The 
campaign  was  both  bitter  ans  strenuous,  completely 
exhausting  him.  He  died  shortly  after  the  election, 
in  which  he  was  defeated. 

He  was  a  man  whom  neither  praise  nor  blame  could 
swerve  from  what  he  considered  a  right  decision,  and 
through- out  his  jounnalistic  career  he  set  an  example 
of  moderation,  fairness  and  truthfulness  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.   His  writings  include  "Hints  Toward 
Reforms" ,  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Sxten- 
tion","The  American  Conflict",  and  others. 


HORACE   GREELY 
SOURCES" 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography- 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
Encyclopedia  Britanica 

DETAILED  LIST  OF  SOURCES 

LITERARY 
PRIMARY 

1. Greely: 

a. "Hints  toward  Reforms" 
*b. "Recollections  of  a  busy  Life"  (N.Y.«18?#68 

New  ed. N.Y. -1873) 
c. "Glances  at  Europe"  (1851) 
d."Hist.  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Ex- 
tension" (1856) 
e. "Overland  Journy  to  San  Francisco"  (1860) 
f."The  American  Conflict" ( two  vol. -Hartf ord, 1844-66) 
g. "Essays  on  Political  Economy"  (Boston, 1870) 
h."What  I  Know  of  Farming"  (N.Y.,1871) 
i. "Political  Textbook"in  collaboration  with  his 
brother-inlaw, John  Cleveland  (N.Y. ,1860) 
2. Files  of  New  York  "Tfibune" 


SECONDARY 

♦l.Parton, James — (N. Y. 1855 ;New  Ed. -1868  and  Bos., 1871) 

*2.Linn,ir.A. —  "Horace  Greely,  Founder  and  Editor  of  the 

New  York  "Tribune""  ^903) 
3. Inge r s oil , L.D.--( Chicago, 1873) 

4.Reavis,L.V.  — (N.Y.  ,1872) 

5. Congdon,C.T. --"Reminiscences  of  a  Journalist"  (1880) 

6.Seitz,Don  C  — (1926) 

7. The  "Americana" (Vol.  13) 

8. "Memorial  of  Horace  Greely"  (N.Y. 1873) 

9. "Proceedings  at  the  Unveiling  of  a  Memorial  to  Horace 
Greely  at  Chappaqua.N. Y. *Feb. 3, 1914" 
(Pub.  by  State  of  New  York, 1915.) 


HORACE  GREEIY 
SOURCES 

SECONDARY   (Treatment  from  a   special  point  of  view) 
10. Dana, C. A. "Greely  as  a  Journalist" 

ll.Mott,F.L. "History  of  American  Magizines" 

12.--  "A  Library  of  American  Literature"    (1889) 

13. Parrington,  Vernon  L. "Main  Currents   in  American 

5hought"-Vol.2~pp.247-257    (1880) 

14.Zabriskie,F.N. "Horace  Greely  the  Editor"    (1890) 

15. So theran, Charles "Horace   Greely  and  other  Pioneers 

of  American   Socialism''      (1892) 


FICTION    (from  Baker  and  Nield) 

1. Bache lie r,  Irving  Addison "EbenHolden"      (Harpers -19 0  0) 

2. Me Laws, Emily  Lafayette "The  Welding" 

(Little   and  Br. -1907) 

3. Morrow, H«W# "Forever  Free" 


OBJECTIVE 
PLACES 

l."G-reely  Square  "(angle  made   by  Broadway  and   6th  ave/ 

2.G-reelyls  Birthplace  (Amherst, I. H. )    Parton?-Cyclopedia  A 

3. Home    in  N#Y#(0n  the   banks  of  East  River -Opp. lower  end 
^"iS-  \°\£>   <\ifv.  of  Blaokwell's   Island) 

4. "Tribune"  building 

PORTRAITS  V*    \ 

l.By  Francis  B.  Carpenter  (For  the  "Tribune "association) 

2. By  Alexander  Davis (now  in  the  "Tribune/  counting  room) 

3. Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 

4. Par ton, James --pp. frontispieces 


MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES 

1. Memorial  at  Chappaqua,N.Y. 

3. Bronze   statue  by  John  Q  A  Wardtl887) (at  enterance   of  th 

"ffiaiibune"  building.  (m\^jO^  ,Y^Mg        >. 


HORACE  GREELY 
SOURCES 


MQETJMENTS  AND-  STATUES 

3. Bust  in  Greenland  Ceme tar y( Presented  "by  the  Printers 

"A.L. A.  -PORTRAIT  INDEX"   (JIVES  LONG  ifST  OE 
PORTRAITS, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


l.Mr.  Froelich  of  Froelioh  studio , Apple ton 


HORACE  SREELY 
SOURCES 

SECONDARY  (Treatment  from  a  special  point  of  view) 
10. Dana, C. A. "G-reely  as  a  Journalist" 

ll.Mott,F.L. "History  of  American  Magizines" 

12.--  "A  Library  of  American  Literature"  (1889) 

13. Parrington, Vernon  L. "Main  Currents  in  American 

thought" -Vol. 2—  pp. 247 -257  (1880) 

14.Zabriskie,F.N. "Horace   G-reely  the  Editor"    (1890) 

15.  So  the  ran,  Charles "Horace  G-reely  and  other  Pioneers 

of  American  Socialism''      (1892) 


FICTION    (from  Baker  and  Field) 

l.Bache Her,  Irving  Addison "EbenHolden"      (Harper  s-190  0) 

2. Mc Laws, Emily  Lafayette "The  Welding" 

(Little   and  Br. -1907) 

3.Morrow,H.W. "Forever  Free" 


OBJECTIVE 

PLACES 


1.  "G-reely  Square  "(angle  made   by  Broadway  and   6  th  ave/ 

2.Greely1s  Birthplace  (Amherst,  II.  H. )    Par  tonP- Cyclopedia  A 

3. Home    in  N.Y#(0n  the   bants  of  East  River-Opn. lower  end 
^-^S"-  Y\^   ry^.  of  Blaokwell's   Island) 

4. "Tribune"  building 

PORTRAITS  \  \ 

l.By  Francis  B.    Carpenter    (For   the   "Tribune"associatio.n) 

2. By  Alexander  Davis (now  in  the    "Tribune/  counting  room) 

3. Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 

4. Par ton, James --pp. frontispieces 


MONUMENTS  AND   STATUES 

1. Me mo rial  at  Chappaqua,N.Y. 

3. Bronze   statue  by  John  Q  A  WardJ.1887)  (at  enterance   of  th 

"^ibune"  building.  (^(NfY\^3^  ,Y\\Vp        . 
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MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES 

3. Bust  in  Greenland  Cemetaryf Presented  "by  the  Printers 

"A.L. A. -PORTRAIT  INDEX"   GIVES  LOIG  LI^T  OF 


PORTRAITS, MEMORIALS, ETC. 
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HORACE    G-REELY 
ANCESTRY* 


First  heard  of  in  Londonderry, Nofrth  Ireland 

1650/^m^srate<i  ^rom  neighbor  hood  of 

Nottingham, Eng.      Three  "brothers 

6 ____ , , , 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  RHDE  IS 

Ben.jamin 
Lived  at  Haveril — -Prospered 

Ezekiel "Ole. Cap' n"  Ezekiel 

Half  Lawyer--Half  Farmer;very  shrewd- referred  to  as 

a  "hard  old  knot"  by  his  descendents. 


Zaccheus 
Inherited  farm — easy  going;kind  hearted;of  strict  in- 
tegrity ;Bapt ist--rembered  for  his  familiarity  with  the 
Bible;lived  to  the  age  of  95.  Eldest  son  also  Zaccheus. 

Zacheus  m.  Mary  Woodburn 
Horace 

MATRIBINEAL  ANCESTRY 

John  Woodburn 
Emigrated  from  Londonderry, I reland  to  Londonderry ,N.H . 

1725 
twice  marriedwf ather  of  two  sons  and  nine  daughters; 

Horace  descended  from  the  second  wife-an  exceptional 
Horace  Greely  once  wote  concerning  her: "I  think 

woman/l  am  indebted  for  my  first  impulse  toward  intellec- 
tual acquirement  and  exertion  to  my  mother's  grand- 
mother. M 

David  Woodburn  m.  Margaret  Clark 

Mary  Woodburn  m.  Zaccheus  Greely--1807 


•Taken  from  PartonJames-- 


HORACE   GREELY 
ANCESTRY 


"All  of  the  Greelys are  persons  of  marked  and  pe- 
culiar characters.   The  word  which  perhaps  best  describes  the 
quality  for  which  they  are  distinguished  is  TENACITY.   They  are 
as  a  race, tenacious  of  life , tenacious  of  ppinions  and  preferenes 
of  tenacious  memory, and  tenacious  of  their  purposes.   One  member 
of  the  family  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  generations  lived  more  than 
three  score  years  and  ten.   Few  of  the  name  have  been  rich, but 
most  hve  been  persons  of  substance  and  respectability .acquiring 
their  property, generally, by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.   It  is 
the  boast  of  those  members  of  the  family  who  have  attended  to  it's 
genealogy , that  no  Greely  was  ever  a  prisoner, a  pauper, or, worse 
than  either, a  toryl"* 


•Parton, James- 


1789 

"Washington 


1825 

Adams,  J.  Q. 


Van  Buren 

1841 

Harrison-Tyler 
1845 

Polk 

1849 

Taylor-Fillmore 

T853    ~ 

Pierce 

~1857 


Hayes 
1881 

Garfield  Arthur 
1885 

Cleveland 

1889 


McKinley 


Y 

t 


-1811, Pet. 3 BORE    HI   AMHJ3HST,HILL5B01TRGH   COOT TY, HEW  Y03K 

1814 Began  District   School  Education — Lived  with  Grandfather 

1822 Father  Bankrupt  -Family  moves  to  VlestHaven,  Vermont 

1825 Apprentice  with  the    "Northern   Spectator"   at  East  Poultney 

1830 For  14  months  a  wandering  Printer 

-1831, Aug.  1 8th -ASH IVES   IN  HEW   YORK 

1833 He  and   Story  Job  Print ;  "Horning  Post'VConstitutionalist" 

1834, March  22-Greely  and  Yfinchester   found   the   "New  Yorker" 

1836, July  5 Married  Hiss  Mary  Y. Cheney-Connecticut   School   Teacher 

"1841, April  10-LAUHCH3D   THE   "NET/  YORE  TRIBUNE" 
1841, Sept. 20 — "new  Yorker"and   the   "Log  Cahin"  were  merged   into  weekly 
1846, Hov.   20 — Argument  about  Fourierism  with  Raymond.        "Tribune" 

1848, Sleeted  to   vacancy,   in  House   of  Rep. 

1851, April  16-Attended  World's  Fair   in  London — Traveled   in  Europe. 

1861 Candidate   for  IT.  S.  Senate  --defeated  by  Ira  Harris 

1867 Again  defeated  for  the   Senate 

1870 nominated   for  the  House Defeated. 

1871 Nominated  for  President(by  radical  Republicans ) vs. Adams 

1872 Defeated  by  Grant 

1872, Hov.   29-Died  of  infected  brain — buried   in  Greenland   Cemetary. 
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VI 


1.    NAME 


3.   JffNGyH  OF  L2FE 
3.    FAMILY 


STATISTICAL  RECORDS  FOR  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY 
Feb.^iWl 


Died 
Nov.   29,1872 

61  years 


at 

Amherst,N.H. 

at 

New  York 


Father 


Mother  Brothers 


Sisters 


4.  PHYSIOGNOMY  IN  MATURE  YEARS 
"Height    "  Weight     Hair 

5ft.l0£in. 


Eyes 


■  gjLij.,    145  l"bs.    white-red 

5.  EARLY  YOUTH   Home  training  at 

AMHERST  AND  West  Haven 

6,  EDUCATION 

Elementary  Secondary 

District  School-~45mo. 


General  Physique 
rather   stout — stoop 


College  and  University 


7,    MARRIAGE 
"Date 

July  5,1836 


8.    HABITS 


Age    Name  of  Wife 
25   Mary  Y.  Ghenay 


Children 


Descendants 


Alcohol 


Tobacco 


9.  LIFE  SERVICE  WITH  DATES 
Public  Offices 


Sports   .  .      Accomplishments 
Other  Occupations 


?  10.  DEATH    Date 


Cause 


Place 


Place  of  Burial 


Nov. 29, 1872  Inflamation  of  brain;!. Y. ;  Greenland  Cemetaty 
11.  NOTABLE  MONUMENTS  AND  MEMORIALS 

■ ■■■■  nil*.      ■      ■    »  ^.  «^-  — ■..!■  ■■■    ■■.——■■I.'      ,  m»    ■.■■.■».■■  i     » ■  *'  "  ***' 


\Z,  HISTORY  OF  LIFE 


Best  BiograpftJ.ee 


Authorship,    Names  of 
his  books. 


13.HB«LIlGH0;H      Universalist 


S    olistic    in    sympathies 


HORACE  &REE1Y 
PERSONAL  CEAI-AGTEEISTXCSffrom  PARTON) 


"Horace  Oreely  stands  five  feet  ten  and  ■§■  inches  in  his 
stockings.  3e  weighs  145  pounds.   Since  his  return  from  Europe 
in  1851, he  has  increased  in  weight, and  promised  to  attain, im  due 
time,  some  thin  of  the  dignity  which  "belongs  to  the  amplitude  of 
person.   Ge  stoo  s  considerably, not  from  age, but  from  a  consti- 
tutional pliancy  of  backbone, aided  by  his  early  habit  of  incessent 
reading.   In  walking, he  swings, or  sways  from  side  to  side.   Seen  f 
from  behind, he  looks, as  he  walks  with  head  depressed, bended  back 

swaying  gait, like  an  old  man; an  illusion  which  is  heightened, if  a 

hat 
stray  lock  of  tf0ff  white  hair  escapes  from  his  j/fa'/r'  .   But  the 

expression  of  his  face  is  singuarly  and  engagingly  youthful.  His 

complexion  is  extremely  fair, and  a  smile  plays  ever  upon  his 

countanence.  His  head, measured  around  the  organs  of  Individ ualy 

and  Philoprogenitiveness,is  23|-inches  in  eircumpherence  which 

is  considerably  larger  that  the  average.  His  forehead  is  round 

and  full, and  rises  into  a  high  and  ample  dome.  rBie   hair  is  white 

inclining  to  red  at  the  ends, and  thinly  scattered  ever  the  head. 
Seated  in  company, with  his  hat  off , he  looks  not  unlike  the  "phil- 
osopher "he  is  often  called ;no -one  would  mistake  him  for  a  common 

man.  According  to  the  Phrenological  Journal, his  brain  is  very  lar 
in  the  right  place, well  balanced, and  of  the  best  form, long, nar- 
row, and  high.   It  indicated  says  the  same  authority, small  animal - 
ity  and  self ishness, extreme  benevolence , natural  nobleness, and 
loftiness  of  aim," 
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During  the  Presidential  carapain  of  1840  the  following 
notice  appeared  in  the  "Log  Cabin" 

"Articles  assailing  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Van  Bueen 
or  any  of  his  supporters  cannot  be  published  in  the  "Log  Cabin". 

The  same  aspect  of  his  character, it  seems  to  me, is  emphasised 
in  the  anouncement  of  the  "  tribune"   which  was  sent  to  subscribers 
to  the  "  log  Cabin"  and  the  "New  Yorker": 

» -The  "Tribune"  as  its  name  imports  will  labor  to  advance 

the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  permote  their  moral  social 
and  political  well  being.   The  immoral  and  degrading  police  reports 
advert isments ,  and  other  matters  which  have  been  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  columns  of  our  leading  penny  newspapers  will  be  carefully 
from  this ". 


♦Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography Vol.2 
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in! 
Horace   Greely  was  "born  on  Feb.    3*at  Amherst, New  Hampshire 

in  Eillsbourgh  county, 42  mi.   N.T7.    of  Boston.     His  bitth  place, 
the   80acre   farm  of  his   father   Zaccheus  Oreely,  was  of  very  humble 
demensions.      The  house   was  very  small  and  unpainted,   but   substantial 
and   standing  on  a  rock  platform  overlooking  the   village.      TRv 
whole  property, according  to  Parton^was  wotth  at  that  time  app. 
82000.     His  father  was  liberal, careless  of  money  and  always   in 
financial  straits  but  his  mother, Mary  Woodburn  was  an  exceptional 
woman  who   contributed  much  to   the   early  education  of  the   child. 
Horace   was   the   third   child  and  was  followed  by  four  more.      His 
childhood  was  a  period  of  hardship.     He  was  feeble   in  health  but  pV 
precocious   in  every  other  respect.     He  was  not  fond  of  sports  but 
liked  books  and   could  read  when  he  was   three   years  old, before  he 
could   talk  plainly. 

In  1814, when  he  was   three   years  old, Horace   began  his  dis- 
trict school  education, living  at  the  home   of  his   grandfather 
David  "*.Toodburn  in  Londonderry ,N.H.      The  whole   period  of  his 
district   school  education  did  not  exceed  45mo. 

In  1822, when  Horace  was  10, his   father  became   bankcrupt  and 
had   to   flee   from  the    state   to  escape   arrest.      Consequently  the 
whole   family  moved  to  West  Haven, Vt.   where   Zaccheus   Sreely  be- 
came  a  day  laborer.     Horace  meanwhile  had  distinguished  himself 
as   the    smartest  boy  at  Amherst  and   the   chief  of  all   spelling 
matches. 

In  1823,    the   following  year,    the   boy  tried   to   gain  an  app- 
renticship  at  V/hiteHall  E.Y.    in  a  printing  office   but  was  rejected 
because   of  his  age,   and   for  the  next   three   years  he    stayed  at 
home   and  helped  his  father. 
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In  1825  however,  Horace  was  accepted  as  an  apprentice  by 
Amos  Bliss,  editor  of  the  "Northern  Spectator"  at  East  Poultney, 

Vermont.  He  was  to  work  for  a  term  of  5  years  for  $40  a  year. 
Once  there, according  to  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography" 

"he  learned  the  "business  rapidly,  he  came  an  accurate  composer, 
gained  the  warm  regard  of  his  employer  and  of  the  whole  village, $/ 
showed  a  special  aptitude  toward  politics  and  political  stastics 
rose  to  be  the  nieghbor  hood  oracle  on  disputed  points,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  village  debeating  society, and  was  intrusted  / 
with  a  portion  of  the  editorial  work  of  the  paper."  At  the  same 
time  he  spent  very  little, dressed  so  cheaply  as  to  be  called 
"gawky"  and  "stingy" , and  sent  most  of  his  $$>40  home  to  his  father 

In  June, 1830  the  "Northern  Spectator"  was  suspended  and  after 
wandering  aroun  for  14  months  as  a  "tramping  Printer"  he/  walked 
most  of  the  way  to  Erie  county, Penn.  where, in  the  forest  land 

30  miles  from  Eriethis  father  ha&  settled.  After  a  short  stay  with 

his  parents  he  found  work  as  a  printer  first  at  Jamestown,  N.Y. , 
then  at  lodi,l!.Y.  and  finally  at  Erie, Penn.  but  all  of  these  jobs 
proved  failures  and  it  became  his  determination  to  seek  his  for- 
unes  elsewhere.  He  started  out, with  about  $25  and  his  personal  bV 
belongings  tied  in  a  handkerchief , went  on  foot  to  Buff alo  ,  thence 
made  his  way  partly  on  canal  boats, partly  by  walking  the  to?/ 
path, to  Albany, and  then  down  the  Hudson  on  a  tug, to  N.Y.  city. 

He  arrived  in  1T.Y.  on  Aug.  18th,  1831, with  £'10  in  his  pocket 

a»et-TT tall, slender, pale  and  plain with  an  unmistakably  rustic 

manner  and  adress and  equiped  with  only  so  much  of  the  arts  of 

printing  as  a  boy  will  usually  learn  in  the  office  of  a  country 

newspaper. "1 

1. "Recollections"--    --  —I.  84. 
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Obtaining  board  and  room  for   $2.50  a  week  he   looked   in  vain 
for  vrorB:  finally  accepting  an  eye -ruining  fob  of  setting  up  a 
New  Testament  in  agate  with  notes  of  pearl.     After  that   job  was 
finnished  he   served  for  14  mo.   as  a  journyman  printer   in  N.Y. ; 
setting  type  for  the   "Evening  Post",  where  he  was  discharged  by  T// 
William  Legge  tt  because  he  wanted  only  "decent  looking  men  in  the 
off ice", working  for  a  few  days  in  the  office  of  the   "Comerical  0 
Advertiser" , and  for  a  longer   time,   for  the   "Spirit  of  the   Times". 

Finally, in  January, 1833, with  a  fellow  printer, Francis  V. 
Story,   Greely  made  his  first  attempt  to  establish  a  penny  paper 
in  N.Y.     With  $150  between  them  and  a  small  lot  of  type   bought 
on   credit  they  took  the   contract  for   printing  the   "Morning  Post" 
The   paper , projected  by  Horatio  D.    She pard, sold  for   two   cents  a 
copy  and  failed  in  less   than   three  weeks.      The   printers, however 
lost  only  $50  or  60  on  the  experiment, and  they  continued  to   print 
two   lottery  or gans,"Sylve sterns  Bank  Note   and  Exchange   Manual"   and 
"The   Gonstitutionalst"    In  the   columns  of  the   latter   their   adver- 
tisment  was  printed: 

"G-reely  and   Storey, No. 54  liberty  Str.,New  York?  respectfully 
solicit  the  patronage   of  the   public  th  their  business  of  Letter- 
press printing, particularly  lottery  printing, such  as  schemes, 
Periodicals,    and  so   forth, which  will  be   executed  on  favorable 
terms. " 

Greely  at  the   same   time  v/rote  for  the   "Spirit  of  the   Times" 
and   the   Const itutionalst"  and  was  beginning  to   be   recognized  as 
a  clever   political  writer. 

In  July,  1834,    Story  was  drowned  and  G-reely  took  in  as  a  / 
second  partner   Story fs  son  in  law, Jonas  Y/inchester. 
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.3  me    authorities*  say   that  at  this   time    (".834)    James   Gord  n 
Bennett  offered  a  Greely  a  partnership  in  his   newly  coneieved 

"Herald",  but  htis  statement  is  questioned*.  Whether  he  was  or 
no  the  fact  remains  that  on  March  22,  1834  Greely  and  Winchest  r 
founded   the   "Hew  Yorker.      This  weekly  descrihed   itself  as; 

"A  weekly   journal   of  Literature , Politics,    Statistics,   and 
General   Intelligence;    containing  original  and   selected   tales, 

essays,    reviews,    p-ems,   anecdotes,   etc,, etc.      With  notices   of   and 
extracts   from  new  hooks  of  interest;    full  acco  nts  of  all  elections 

foreign  and   domestic  news,    important  political   developments,    etc, 
with  2C  pieces   of  music    (in  each  volume f  arrange  d  for  the   piano, 
flute,   etc."* 

P.  rk  Benjamin,   B.W.G-riswald  and  Henry  J.   Raymond  were   Gree- 
ly's  editorial  assistants  hut  much  of  the   paper    consistel   of   clip- 
pings.     It  was  advertise!   as   "The    ehes   est  literary  paper   printed 
weekly  in  the  northern  states."      Its  circulati  on  reached  9,000  hut 

a   large  number   of  the    subs crihers  never   ps  id  end  although  the 

paper  hriught  him  a  wide   reputation  he   fell   deeply  into   debt. 

On   the    5th   of  July  1836   Greely  married  Miss  Mary  Y.    Cheney, 
a  Connecticut   school   teacher,   vhom  he   had  met   in  a   vegetarian 
hoarding  house    in  New  York. (Graham  House)      For   a  Honeymoon  trip 

they  went  to  Washington  and  further   southward.   While   in  Wash. 

G. wrote    short  sketches  for   the    "tribune"   of  characters   in   the 

Senate. 


1. Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography Vol.2  and   the  Encycloped- 
ia Britanica;   Par ton — P  151 

2.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 

3.  Mo tt, Frank  Luther--"A  History  of  American  Mag." — P. 358. 
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In  1838  he  was   selected  "by  Thurlow  Weed,W.H.    Seward  and  other 
whig  leaders  to   edit   "The   Jeffersonian" ,a  carapain  paper   published 
in  Albany  for  w£ieh  he  was  paid  a  yearly  salary  of  $1000.      The 
paper  ran   for   one   year  and  had  a  circulation  of  over  15,000. 

On  May  2nd. ,1840, during  the   presidential  campain  of  that  year 
Greely  issued   simultaneously  at  Albany  and  Hew  York, under  the 
firm  name   of  Greely  and  co.,a  new  Whig  organ  the   "log  Cabin". 
48,000eopies  of  the   first   issue  were    sold  and  almost   immediately 
the    subscription  rose   to   90,000.      To   quote   from  the   Cyclopedia  of  A 
American  Biography: 

"The"Log  Cabin"  was  a  vivacious  political  journal,   much  more 
aggresive   than  the   "Jeffersonian"  had  been,    and  displaying  many  of 
the   personal  peculiarities  of  its  editor, his   quaintness,his  homely 
common   sense, and  an  eztroordinary  capacity  for  compact  and   pungent 
statements. " 

Greely  edited  it  and   the"New  Yorker"   at   the    same   time   besides 
making  speeches, sitting  on  commities,   and  helping  to  manage   the 
state   campain.     He   played  a  large    part   in   the   election  of  Harrison 

At  last,    on  April  10, 1841. with   "1000  „worth  of  type   and  §1000 
borrowed  from  a  friend, he   launched  the   "Tribune"      The  very  first 
results  were  dubious — His   first  week  expenses  were   "525;his  reciep 
$92      Its   goo   d   qualities  however  and  the   attacks  of  its  rival  the" 
"Sun"  helped   it  along  and   it  began   its   4th  week  with  a  subscriptio 
of  6,000  and   its  7th  with  11,000. 

(It   is   interesting  to  note   at   this   time   the   fact  that   30  yrs. 
later, a  few  weeks  after   G-reely's  death, a  sale   of  the  majority  in- 
terests  indicated  that  the   "good-will"of  the   "Tribune"m  aside   from 
its  material  wealth  and  Heale state  was  valued  at  about  a  million 
dollars.*) 

l.Buel,    Clarence   Clough "The  Americana"— Vol. 13-P. 421 
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On   Sept.    20  the    "Log  Cabin"   and  the   "New  Yorker"  were  merged 
into   the  weekly  "Tribune"   and  by  1846,   according  to   several  auth- 
orities,   it  "became   "the  best  all-round  weekly  in  the   city," 

The    "DribunS"    immediately  became   stamped  with  Greely's  rad- 
ical views  and  was  therefore   the   enemy  of  monopoly, landlordism, 
and   class  dominance.      During  the   year  1842  Greely  turned   to  Cour- 
ier ism  and   allowed  Albert  Brisbane   to  write   and  print  Fourier istic 
articles   in  the   "Trib."     Greely  personaly  subscribed  to   a  Fourier 
organization  "The  American  Phalanx"  at  Red  Bank  N.J. ,and  when   the 
Brook  farm  experiment  was  abandoned   its  leader , George  Sipely  and 
three   other  of  its  members  were    gilzien  employment  with  the   "Trib." 
Ripley  later  became   its  Literary  editor , Charles  A.Dana   its  manag- 
editor  and  Margaret  Fuller   and   Qeorge    Curtis   contributing  writers. 

From  the    20th  of  Nov., 1846,   Henery  J.   Raymond  in  his  paper   th 
"Courier"  and  G-reely  in  the    "Trib.E   staged  a  public  discussion  of 
Fourier ism, the   latter  defending  it  and   the   former  ridiculing  and 
pointing  out  obvious  defects.      Parton  says: "The  diseusion  finnishe 
Fourierism  in  the  U.S."      It  has  been  pretty  generaly  conceded  that 
G-reely  got  the   worst  of  the   argument. 

Outside   of  these   peculiar  ties  (Siteeely  believed  in  and  the   "TRI 

stood  for — A  Protedtive   Tariff; 

Sterner  divorce  measures; 

Abstinence   from  liquors (he   didn*t  believe   that  prohib^ 

ition  would  work  in  all   cases, but  advocated   ta:es  and  high  lijbcenA'- 
Irish  Repeal(he  was  once   a  director  of  "the  Friend  of  / 

Ireland") 

Repeal  of  Capital  Punnishment( leaving  it  only  for  cases 

of  first  degree  murder.) 

and  the  Education  though  not  hthe  complete  suffrage  of 

women . 

The  "Trib."  was  made  unique  in  that  G.  printed  letters  from 
well  known  politicians, wrote   an  autobiography  that  was  very  amusin 
and  sent  in  sketches  of  his  journys  when  away. 
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In  1842,   lie  made   an  extensive    t>  ur,   visiting  Washington, 
Mount  Vernon,   Poulteny,   West  Haven,    Londonderry,   Niagra,   and 
the  home   of  his  parents   in  Pennsylvania.     While   on  this  trip  he 
sent  ot   the   "Tribune"   letters  entitle.!   "Olances  at  the    Senate" 
which   gaise   schetohes   of  Calhoun, Preston,    Benton,   Evans,    Critten- 
den,  and   others. 

In  1842,   Dee.    9,    James  Fenimore    Cooper    sued   the   "Tribune" 
for  liable    and   received   $200  damages.      The   cause    of  the   liable 
waa   aletter  printed   in   the    "Tribune"   commenting  rather   facetiously 
on  Cooper  Ts  many  liable   suits,      ©reely  later  v.TOte   an  amusing  acc- 
ount  of   the   whole   trial  which  was   printed   in  the    "tribune". 
This   account  instigated  another   suit  for    $5000  damages#$$$  but   this 
never    came   to    trial. 

On  April  16,1851  he    left   to  attend   the  World's  Fair    in  London. 
One   of  his   first   imoressions  was  as  follows: 

"The   royal  procession  was  not  much ;      a    parade    of  the   New 

York  Fireman  or  Odd  Fellows  could  beat   it,   but   then,    it  was  a  new 

thing   to   see    an  aristocracy  doing  honor    to   industry,      Ee 

could   not  see  however,   what  the   Groom  of   the    Stole 9  Mistr   ss   of  th 
robe,    and" such  uncouth   fossils,"  had   to  do    with  an  exibition  of   the 
fruits   of   industry.      The    posts   of  honor ought    to  have  been  con- 
fided  to   the   descendents   of  Watt  and  Arkwright -"Napoleons  real  eon- 

quer  r's",|  He   reflected  however  on   similar  abuses   in  America   ^nd 
hoped   that   "we  might  be   able,    befor      the   century  is   out,    to    elect 
s  raething  else    then   generals   to    the   presidency."* 


1.   Parton PP. 349-350 
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Utile   in  England  he   spoke  at  Exter  Hall  on  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  and   testified  before   a  committee  of  the  House,  of  Commons  </> 
on  the    question  of  repeal  of  duties  on  advertisments. 

Prom  England  he  went  to  "°aris,then  to  Lyons, acroes  the  Alps 
to   Turin, Genoa  r:isa,Florance   and  Rome, back  to  England  and  then  thr 
ough   Scotland  and   Ireland.     An  account  of  his   travels   is  given 
in  his  book  "Glances  at  Europe". 

The   "Tribune"   as  a  political  organ  was  most  vehement  against 
slavery.      In  1848  it  supported  Zachary  Taylor; in  1850   it  showed  a 
decided   coolness  against  the   comprimise  measures, and   an  editorial 
written  by  Greely  on  Feb.   20, 1850, and  adressed  to   the    South, de- 
clared  that  he  v/ould  rather  that   "the  union  be   a  thousand  times 
shattered  rather then  that  we   should  aid  you  to   plant   slavery  on 
free    soil."*     One   of  Greely*s  greatest  editorials-"Is   It  a  Fraud" 
(Feb.    20,1850)    was  directed  against   the  Kansas  Nebraska  act. 
White law  Eeid  in   the "Encyclopedia  Britanica"  vol. 12,?. 538,    says; 

"It   is  as  an  anti-slavery  leader,    and  as  perhaps   the   chief  ££ 
agency  in  educating  the  mass  of  northern  people   to   that  opposition 
through  legal  forms   to    the   extension  of  slavery, which  culminated 
in  the   election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, and  the   Civil  war, that  Greely'S 
work  was  done." 

Up  to    this  time  , Greely, Thur low  Weed, and   Seward  had  been  consi 

dered  by  many  as   the    "Republican   Triumpherate"   but  in  1854  Greely 

wrote    to    Sewardfthan  Gov.   of  II.  Y. )  complained  that  he   and  Weed  had 

used   their  power  to  his  detriment.      In  vie?/  of  the   fact  that  he 

had  labored  to   secure   a  legislature   favorable   *<fr   Sewards  election 

fitting 
to   the   U.S.    Senate    it   seemed, he   said, "a  f4-i4i^t^   time   to  announce 

the  dissolution  of  the   Political  firm  of  Seward, Weed  and  Greely  by 

the  withdrawel  of  the    jr.   partner".* 
1. "Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
2.2pyclopedia  of  American  Biography" 
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Seward's  friends   therefore , fearing  that  Oreely  would   try  to 
-ore vent   Seward's  nomination   for  "President   in  1860, succeeded   in 
excluding  him  as  a  N.Y.    representive   to   the  Republican  national   $$ 
Convent ion, hut  he   acquired  the   seat  of  an  abs^ent  Oregon  repre- 
sentative  and  did  much  to  defeat   Seward's  and   secure   Lincoln's 
nomination.     During  the   following  canvas   the    "Tribune"   campained 
for  Lincoln.     After  the   election  Greely  said: 

"If  mjt  advice  should  be  asked  respecting  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
I  should  recomend  the  appointment  of  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State. 
It   is  the   place   for  him  and  he  will  do  honor  to  the   country  in   it."   * 

Qreely  favored   immediate   emancipation  and  on  Aug. 20, 1862, im- 
patient with  Lincoln's   policy, wrote   an   editorial-"The  prayer   of 
Twenty  Million"   in  which  he   accused   Lincoln  of  being  "unduly  in- 
fluenced  by  "certain  fossil  politicians"  hailing  from  the  bender  ^ 
slave    states   (the  Blair s) , and  as  offering  a   "mistaken  deference   to 
Rebel   slavery".* 

On   Sept.    24,1852,    the   "Tribune"  hailed   Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  as   "re   creating  a  Ration". 

In  1864, however , he  hesitated   a   long  while   before   supporting 
L.    second   term, and  began  to   urge   peace   at  any  cost.     As   soon  as 
peace   was  declared  he   was  all   for   complete   amnesty  and  he   favored 
both  the   14th  and   the    15th  amendments.      In   1857   he   personaly  went 
to  Richmond  and   signed   Jefferson   Davis's  bond.      This  action  caused 
a   storm  of  conflict  and   thousands  of  subscribers  cancelled   their 
orders  for   the   second  volumne   of  "The  American  Conflict". 


1.  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 

2.  Ulan  Kevins — "Dictionary  of  American  Biography" — Vol.7-P.531 
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In  1868  Greely  and  the  "Tribune"  supported  Grant  "but  Greely 
personaly  disagreed  with  Grant1 s  scheme  for  the  acquizition  of 
Santa  Domingo, was  indignant  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  John 
Motley  and  Charles  Sumner, and  finally  utterly  "broke  with  the  ad- 
ministrations "Carpet  bag  government"  policy  in  ihe  South, 

In  1871  he  made  a  trip  to  Texas  where  he  observed  conditions 
and  when  he  returned  he  was  nominated  for  president  by  a  new  party 
the  Liberal  Republicans  fat  the  convention  at  Cincinati)  against 
Charles  Francis  Adams.   In  answer  to  the  plea  of  his  friends  he 
campained  personaly, making  a  tour  of  N.Y.  ,  Penn. ,  Ohio,  and  Ind. 
His  speeches  met  with  much  approval  but  in  the  election  Grant  re- 
cieved  a  popular  vote  of  3,597,070  to  Greely's  2,834,079.  The  lat- 
ter carried  none  of  the  Northern  States  and  of  the  South  only  Geo- 
rgia, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennesse,and  Texas. 

While  he  had  been  touring  his  wife  had  fallen  ill  and  died, 
the  overwhelming  defeat  had  hurt  him,  he  had  over worked, and  his 
nervous  exhaustion  resulted  in  an  inflamation  of  the  upper  mem- 
brane of  the  brain On  Hovf  29, 1872, he  died. 


HOHAC  5     SBEELY 

AN   IHTERESIING   SIDELIGHT  on  Greely's  attitude   toward   the 
Administration's  failure    to   reenforce   the  Norfolk  Shipyard 
during  the   first   indications  of  secession,    is  presented  "by  Grid- 
eon  Welles  Diary.     Greely  in  "American  Conflict"   says  regarding 
the   capture   of  the    shipyard: 

"Capt.   Paulding  might  have  held  his  position  a  week, and 
that  week  would  have  "brought  at  least  30,000  men  to  his  aid." 
Later   in   closing  the   chapter  he  writes: 

"Thus  ended  the  most  shameful, cowardly,   disastrous  perfor- 
mance  that  stains   the   annals  of  the  American  Navy.1'" 

^elles.no  doubt  stung  by  the  accusation, writes   in  his  diary 

"    hy  the   partisan  fictions  and   imaginary  delusions  of 

journalists   such  as   freely  great   injustice  was  done to   the  Departme 

ment  and  the  Administration.     T.7hen  freely  says  that  one  week  would 
have   "brought  30,000  to   Norfolk— --he   betrays  weakness  and  his  un- 
fitness as  a  historian.      Like   the  heedless  and   senseless   cry  from 
the    same  vicious   source, "OH   TO  RICHMOND"   this  assertion, is   the 
essance   of  partisan  folly."* 


1.      "Am.    Conflict" Yol.l     PP. 

S.      "Diary  of  Oideon  Welles" Vol. 1(1861-' 64)    pp. 51-52 


HORACE   &REELY 

GREELY'S  HOLD  rNGS  IN  THE  TRIBUNE* 

1.  Sold  half  to  Thomas  McE  lrath  for$2,000 
1848----0wned  leas  than  fz 

I860 M      ■    "   3/20 

1868 L  "     «     n  1/10 

1872 "     oflly  Ulx  shares  of  the  hundred 

(In  1867--1  share  sold  for  $6,500;last  sale — $9,600 
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Greely,   Horace 


Aug.   22,   1362 


"MY  PARAMOUNT  OBJECT  IN  THIS  STRUGGLE  IS  TO  SAVE  THE  UNION, 
AND  IS  NOT  EITHER  TO  SAVE  OR  TO  DESTROY  SLAVERY" 


LINCOLN 


DEFINES   HIS  PURPOSE   IN  THE   CIVIL  WAR   IN   ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  FAMOUS  OF  ALL  HIS  LETTERS  TO 

HORACE    GREELEY 

EDITOR   OF   THE   NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE 


>  *  * 


Next  to  the  Gettysburg  address,  the  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley  is  probably  the  most  important 
Lincoln  autograph  in  existence 


HORACE  GREELEY  had  published  in  The  New  York  Tribune 
an  Open  Letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  intemperate  in  spirit,  and 
severe  in  its  criticism  of  the  Administration. 

Lincoln  wrote  in  answer  the  personal  letter  to  Greeley  which 
we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  on  the  two  preceding  pages,  and 
which  by  competent  historical  authorities  has  been  stated  to  be, 
next  to  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  most  important  Lincoln 
autograph  in  existence. 

Like  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  will  endure  through 
the  ages,  this  letter  also  will  endure,  framed  under  glass  on  the 
walls  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  (Wadsworth  Atheneum)  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  for  innumerable  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  see  and  to  ponder,  because  Lincoln  wrote  on  all-rag  paper. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IS 
COPYRIGHTED  BY  THE 
ARTIST,  DOUGLAS  VOLK, 
AND  BY  THE  DETROIT 

ATHENEUM),  '  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN., 

AND  SHOWN  ON  TWO 

PAGES  INSTEAD  OF 

THREE. 


LINCOLN'S  LETTER  j 

REPRODUCED  FROM        j 

THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE   • 

I 
MORGAN  MEMORIAL.       i 

(WADSWORTH 


/w*'.    K>0y&cc>  AteeJ^: 


(Executive    WUmion, 
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&Ccn^~l     (fr~-0>+s    ^rx^CO    <ruL£^/-  C&  <l£U*~^-*J —       Jl  J^_pJ2£j  f^ 
C&     CJly^cA;    pyt^tr^    t^rfe^s  ^<^n^/  ^5~^*j  #st-+cn-i  •      £u*~°*/  *J 

U   (fry    ILrxJL^     o^    <r0^<^V      oC^Stp,       &*^  J  l^jEZ^y; 
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**#*»-  /fa-,. 


Horace  Greeley 


HORACE    GREELEY    IN    1862.       AGE    51    YEARS. 
Editor  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  from  1841  to  1872. 


